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five years gardeners and emall fruit growers calfin the spring and has been heavily 
have made little money. Bat they have at milked all summer, it is hard to get her to 
least made an independent living, while | breed during the short winter dayr, which 
thousands in the cities have lost money, and is necessary if she Is to drop a fall calf end 
the pcor workmen whom they have been | become a winter milker. Bat afier cnce 
unable to employ have been driven almost Jropping a fall calf it iseasy to manage 't 
into beggary. But these evil times are, we so that she will breed at the same time 
believe, ended. We noted two or three each season thereafter. 
weeks ego the closing out of reserve stocks | 
in Rhode Island print mills as evidence that | 
the obstacles which had so long blocked the | Bees and Honey. 
wheels of industry were removed, and that It may be a good time to buy bees in the 
with revived industries in all cur manufact- | winter, but it isa poor time to move them 
uring centres we shall soon have employ- | In cold weather the comb is brittle, and it is 
ment for every one, as in the years of our liable to break down in moving the hive, 
greatest prosperity. | not only causing a loss of the honey which 
Do farmers, fruit growers, milkmen and has been left for winter stores, but leaving 
keepers of poultry realiz3 what this revival a vacant place which the bees cannot keep 
of manufacturing industries in New Eng-| warm as they will when the frames are 
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150 Nassav STREET, NEw YORK City 
“ land means to them? Very few do realize it, 
TERMS: as they should. Men have grown so used 
2.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not | to bowing their heads before the blasts of | 
paid in advance. Postage free. Single copies | adversity that they are apt to forget that | 
5 cents. | these are not to be forever. Because with 
fo paper discontinued, except at the option of the one-half the working men of New Engiand | 
proprietor until all arrearages are paid. either idle, on strike or working only half | 
all persons sending contributions to Tae | time, all the fruits and garden products | 
PLOUGHMAN for use in its columns must sign | of their section have overstocked the market, | 
(heir name, not necessarily for publication, bu | the men who lack faith assume, of course, 


as & guarantee of good faith, otherwise they wil) | thas it would be the height of folly to in- 
be consigned to the waste-basket, All matter | 


filled with honey. The bees, too, when dir- 
turbed by moving fill themselves with 
honey, and unless there isa warm spell so 





writer found 50,000 cells constructed from 
the same amount of wax.” This, then, 
would give from 21 ounces to nearly two 
pounds of wax in an eight-frame Larg- 
stroth hive. The editor had tested sections 
of comb from various localities and found 
the least wax in comb from Colorado and 
the most in comb from localities where the 
honey season was slow and the bees had 
time to chink in wax. This may be worth 
snowine, that when there isa good honey 
season the comb may be light jin wax, and 
therefore will require more careful hand- 
ling. 

When Cuban matters are fairly settled, 
and people retarn to their agricn'taral in- 
dustries, we may expect to recelye much 
honey from that island. A writer in Glean- 
ings who has been there and handled much 
Caban honey says that two-thirds or more 
of the honey whieh will come from Caba 





as a sort of side issue. Most farmers have, «ao wax beans pot up all of aniform size 


|‘ @ direct market for .their products in Eng- 


80 little to occupy their time in winter that | 18and20ina bunch. (‘his description of iand, but must deal withthe pork packers 


a hobby like this might prove both profit-| 
able and enjoyable. 

Winter lettuce can also be raised with-| 
out much outlay of capital. Lettuce is a} 
comparatively hardy plant, and it will not 


be severely injured if the nights do happen they have been pecniiar, and have been | 


bean is a novelty in tha c'ty markets. 


tal 


Wool Market for 1898. 





The wool trade of 1898 presents some 


|of this country,' and they want to know 
|two things: firet, the method of feeding 
| which will make the most pounds of meat 
at the lowest cost, and what sort of pork 


features which are wortay of comment, as | ¥!!! sell the most read ly at the best price. 


To the first q 1estion nearly every grower 


to chili it. A small-siz3d shed witha slop- seizad upon by somes as p-oofs that the | of experiercs woald be ready to reply at 
ing roof was converted into a lettace| woolen-manalactaring indastry has suff-red | ODee, * good cora or cornmeal will make the 
under the Dingley tariff law. Lt as see if | most meat, at the least onst, of any fecd we 


house by a market gardener, who tore 
offthe shingles and replaced them with) 
glass frames. Then two stoves, one! 
at either end, furnished heat enough in the 
coldest weather to force the lettuce. The 
first winter he made $50 over and above ex- 
pensee. The second year he raised it to 
$150. This winter he tells me that he hcp. 
to clear over $200. He cultivates the hobby 
merely a8 @ side issue, bat it is not a bad 
one, S. W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 


this is necessarily true. 


The total sales of wool during the year at 


| know, if jadiciously used ”’ 
The question has been put to several of 


the three leading markets of the country | the leadiog packers: “Io bayirg hogs do 
hive been 230,486 385 voands, or;but abont 44 | Fou make irquiry as'to how or on what 
par cant. of the 527,055,574 pounds that were | food they have beea, fattened,and is any 


sold in 1897. 


In Boston the percentage was | difference in price made on accountcf any 


even iesas than 40 per cent., or 141,132,- | different methods?” 


510 ponads ia 1898, against 361.632.100 Armour & Coc. said no’ difference was 
in 1897 Bat the amount soid in 1897 wasa | made in price if the bc gs were fattened on 
phenomenal record. M snafactarers through- | grain, but most fed hogs were undesirable. 
outthe corntry made haste to put in large | Swift & Co. reported being in favor, as & 





ntended for publication should be written on lately ot le — _ 
the small fruits especially have had to be) 
sold at prices that will enable men out of 
employment to bay occasionally a few. | 
Oan any one jadge what will be the result 


note size paper, with ink, and upon but one side 
Vorrespondence from particular tarmers, giving | 


ibe results of their experience, is solicited. 
Letters should be signed with the writer’s real 
aame, in full, which will be printed or not, as 
.be writer may wish. 


Cam PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to ad | 
vertisers. Its circulation is large and among the | 
most active and intelligent portion of the com 


munity. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


LOO OOOO TS ™ 


Farmers and Their Hired He!p.| 


It ought pot to be a surprise that it is be- 
coming each year more difficult to employ 
the best help on the farm. Comparatively 
few of the northern European immigrants 
who are used to farming, andin their own 
country werecontentto be farm laborers, 
are coming overnow. Most of those who 
do come either go to the Westto secure 
cseaper laad, or, since this hae »esome | 
scarce, they also, like the immigrants from 
southern Earcpe, betake themselves to the 
cities for the easier if not more Independent 
work to be there secured. As for 
our native-born people, very few now take 
to the farm for a living, for to the 
hopefal fancy of youth it always seems 
that more money, more honor and more suc- 
cess everywhere can be secured in other 
vocations. Many young men bornon farms 
have special ability in other directions, and 
t would be wrong for them not to develop 
these epecial talente. Not all of them will 
entirely succeed, of course. Bat a man is 
happier, even though he be poor all his life, 
f be can work at the tasks that Providence 
has fitted him to do, than if he were to suc- 
ceed in amassing wealth at something else. 

Bat there is another reason why even 
those who like the business of farming are 
anwilling to become farm laborers for 
‘thers. Ooee such young men often did, 
but it wae only temporarily,until they could 
eave money from their wages to buy farms 
ofthelrown. That has of late years be- 
ome increasingly difficult. All the bess 
land at the West haa been taken up,and itis 
no longer possible to take wild land and 
start the farming business with just enough 
money to buy stock and tools and make s 

jog ont” in which to live. Very many 

usands have within the past 15 years 
lone thie, some of them even rannirg io 
lebt for all they used, and getting their 
cuarter section of land free, depending 
their crops to get them out of debt. 
ose who happened to get land fertile and 
well watered succeeded, But there were s0 
any others who failed that this way to be- 
me an independent farmer has bad a set- 
ack that it will not quickly, if ever, recover 
ym. 


| 


| when we have to supply men who are, 


| with everything else. 


|make itso. Men aresaved by faith and) 


'tlonal prosperity as’ the result of Jast year’s | 


| excess in drinking is by men who only do it | 
|to, as they say, “drown their sorrows.” | 


| drowned in that way, for as the effect of | 
| liquor goes off they become more disheart- 


| this season. Milk is worth too much at thie | 


prosperous and at work, and therefore able 
to buy for themselves and families all the 

fruit theyrequire. And it will be the same 

Clothing, books,and | 
even the newspaper, have suffered from this 
Inability to buy of the mass of pecple who) 
would gladly bay if they could. When oar! 
time of progperity comes, as we believe it is | 
to do this present year, men will be most | 
urprised to see how prosperity for one | 
means a far greater demand for all agri- | 
cultural product, and that means, as it al- 
ways does, prosperity for all. 

There isa moral and spiritual effect of | 
this revival of prosperity. It will revive! 
faith and hope among men who have been 
disheartened and discouraged, and have, 
perhaps, thought bitterly that life isa fail- 
nre, and that thought har tempted them to’) 


hope. Solong as men can keep these an- 
chors to the soul, it shall not be dismaye4, | 
whatever storms sball assall it. The world | 
will become more temperate, more religious, | 
and better every way when the return of na-| 


Providences shows them that God is still | 
working for us, and that they have some-! 
thing more worth living for. Most of the| 


Of course sorrows are never permanently | 


ened and discouraged than ever. While it 
is often said that intemperance is the cause 
of most poverty, it was Wendell Phillips 
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SHROPSHIRE RAM — ENGLISH PRIZE WINNER. 


|Fale, of good corn-fed hogs, on account of 
the meat being firmer and jthe'\shrinkege 
| lese. Schwarzshild & Salz>erger Company 
| said: “* Corn-fed hogs preferred on account 
of better results, and in all fastances bring 
more money than hogs fattened on other 
foodr.” Cudahy Company replied: * If fed 
grain no difference is made in price, but if 
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who tarned the qi0tation square aboat, and 
said even more traly that poverty is the 
cause of most and the grossest forms of 
intemperance. 


that they can take a cleansing fiizht, this 
may result in heavy loss from diarrhea 
among them. This last isa serious obj-c. 
‘tion egainst moving them, even when the 
| distance is but sbort and they are handled 
| 80 carefully as not to break down the comb 

One of the chief objections to eed ey ye yon age 
dairying, by which is implied the incoming | stand jast where it is wanted: near to if 
of new-milch cows in the fall, is the diffi- ‘notin the orcbard, away from roads and 


culty found in srowing the calves born at driveways and where neither animals, poul- 








Raising fall Caives, 


| try nor children will go to stir them up and 
milk, unless there are basement barns and ee cea Sere et ope te ap 
those well lighted to shelter calves from | co dave ané & windbreak in winter as 8 
winter storms, they are likely to make only | hel :" th aT id st 
@ poor, stunted growth, and take half the! ates ~? I o mest prove as j . ot 
next summer before they start to growing | ety _n 4 = = i ae oan _ ow 
thriftily again. Is is bad enough for the) y 
| build the shade and set out the trees for a 

calf that is born ‘in spring to pass its first) Si apreak or build a board fence for that 
winter, but it requires greater care and more purpose 
ae oa aca aiaer imeaen ” -_ See that the necessary supplies are on 

Yet if ome isa barn basement where the band early in the season if not before the 
calf may be sheltered, it may be best to bees arrive. There should be at least one 


season to be fed to calves, and even with 


Chere is really better hope of increasing 
e namber of independent farmers in the 
stern States by tne division of large 
ms into emall, and of small farms into 
ardens, or places furthe growing of small 
lite, than there is anywhere elee at the 
esent time. Here the land is well 
watered, and though in places it is rough, 
re are localities where ease of cultiva- 
op, fertility, and, more important than all 
», nearness to market, make the :ubdivi- 


raise it. Almost the first thing to do will 
be to teach the calf to eat something besides | 
milk. If sekimmilk is heated to 140° or 
150°, and while atill warm a tablespoonfal | 
of whea: middlings, stirred up in water | 
brought toa boil, is poured into it, the calf | 
wiil eat it without noticing any difference | 
as compared with the milk it has heretofore | 
had. The proportion of porridge may be 
gradually increased until, after the calf is 
three to four weeks old, the milk may be 


em pty hive for each colony, and two would 
be better, as they are pretty sure to swarm 
once, and possibly two or three times, if care 
is not taken to prevent it, and for those 
with little exporience we think it better to 
allow swarming than to try to prevent or 
control it, or to attempt dividing the colony 
To do either of these well is an art not often 
learned in one lesson. 

With the hive should be frames, surplus 
boxer, sections, etc., and enough of good 


n of farms profitable to both the seller 
{ buyer, as every bargain oughtto be. A 
zefarm ip Sates like Maseachuretts ano 
w York, anless it consists mainly of land 
st is too revugh for cultivation, is usvally 
ttle benefit to its owner. He cannot 
ke the best use of it all, ard his capiial 
sted in it keeps him “Jardpoor.” Batif 
can interest those in his employ in farm- 
2, and di-pose of a few acres to a bomber 
these, he wiil be every way much better 
and in a few years each of these 
mer employees will have iudependent | 
nes of their own, where no man 
all dare disturb them. That the State 
lalism, known as the George single tax 
land, makir g the State the owner of all 
snd, wonl. prevent this ideal of indepen- | 
lent land ownership is one of our reasons) 
‘or opposing it. Another reason is that) 
such plan would prove a failare, and after | 
‘tate ownersb'p a few years land will be- 
me deteriora.ed, as every farmer knows 
rented farm land is swe to do, that it» 
rental valae, instead of being a fixed amount, 
Will decline, so thas it cancot be worked at 
& profit even without paying rent. 
in the policy of dividing farms and giv- 
‘Dg an independent freehold to all who 
Wish to farm will be found the only remedy 
for the cp) de tae or clored 10ad into which 
American egiiculiure bas fallen. 1 is trae 





that duing ihe abnormal times of the past 


foundation to fill the frames and surp!ue 


left out altogether. So soon asthe calf has boxes, and to ba ready for all emerg »ncies 


learned to ent whens a P°F- ‘The bee smoker, bee veil and gloves should 
ridze, it will also eat each day 4) 41.5 be ready so that the hive can be opened 
wisp of clover hay, chosing that) 


if it seems necessary, and so thata swarm 
full of blossoms = well hy nal It ag may be handled as soon as it clusters. 

porridge causes ao ae - the a *! is may be more profitable to send a long 
leave out part of the middlings and torn | istange and pay around price for a colony 
into ita porridge madefrom a teaspoonfal | 


|of Icalian bees than to accept a hive of 
of white wheat flour stirred into waterthat black bees as @ gift from a neighbor, but 
ie near the boiling point. 


This will check | .. should take our chance with the black 
almost ary diarr! @sin oalves, the greatest | boos at a reascoable price If near home, and 
darg r being that it will ebeck the diar-) snouid then send to some reliable p arty for 
r’ @. too quickly. Oo 1 of the best regula- ian ltalian queen, paying what might be 
tors of the bowels for calves is to pat a tea- | ...04 for a tested qveen, or one that had 
spoonfal of linreed meal in with each | peen mated with italian drones. Oaly a 
mess of porridge thatis cocked. After the | few weeks would be required to change a 
calf is three or four months old, a fall table-| colony of black bees to a colony of Italians, 
spoonful of linseed meal may be fed night a4 totwo colonies as snonas they swarmed 
and morning. The clover hay should be fed To buy a swarm In any bat a movable frame 
at noon, and as the ca'f grows older more of ‘hive would probably be poor economy, as | 
it will be eaten, and some cat hay with oat) ,ceds an experienced hand to transfer itinto 
meal may be added. | @ proper hive, and the help to do this wil! 
The fall calves bave the advantage for | greatly increase the cost of the colony. If 
dairies where cows are wanted to drop | it is done, do not charge theexpense egainst 
their oslves in the fall. They will be ready | the bees, but stay and see it done, learn al! 
to breed in the fall, and their firet experi-| that itis possible to learn about the bees 
ence as milkers will be in fall and winter. | while watching the operation, and consider 
By feeding them well at this time, the milk | tne expense as a part of the cost of an edu. 
flow will bé maintained until grass comes, | cation in bee keeping. 
after which is will for a short time increase. 
The dry time will come in summer, when 
the milk is bardest to make good use of 
and is worth least. Whenacow drops her’ 





Gleanings quotes one authority as saying 
that “the bees used a pound of wax in 
constructing 35,000 cells, but an American 








will be from a single species of flower, the 
belifiower, as it is called, which yields a 
honey almost exactly iike white-clover 
honey, both In color and body, put a trifie 
milder in fiavor. This may compete 
strongly in our markets with the California 
honey, and perhaps with some other of jour 
native honey, as it is considered better than 
basswood honey. 

There is another grade of Cuban honey 
very different in character, dark colored 
and ofa very strong flavor, not as gooda 
honey as buckwheat honey, but which p°r- 
haps may be as wel! suited to bakers’ use, 
who seem to be as well satisfied with a dark, 
strong-flavored honey as with a better 
grade. 

We do not think that the competition with 
Cuban honey will make beekeep!ng an on- 
orofitable business in the United States for 
many years yet, as increasing our sopply of 
god honey may cause it to be substituted 
for the molasses and sugar syrups now 
used. 





Hothouse Produce, 


At this writing the qnotations of hot- 
house vegetables furnished by a prominent 
dealer in such articles present some inter- 
esting facts that might be of valueto farm- 
ers who are engaged in this business. The 
quotations are for New York city, but a 
table compiled from quotations obtained a! 
Chicago, Philadelpbia, Boston, St. Loule 
and other large cities shows that nearly 
similar prices rulein these cities. Fancy 
aothouse tomatoes are scarce and firm at 20 
‘o 30 cents per pound; cucambers in light 
supply and firm at $i and $1 50 par dozan 
mushrooms quiet at 30 to 50 cents per 
pound, and lettuce 40 to 75 cents per dcozap 
heads. 

With such prices ruling in the large cities 
for hothouze vegetabler, the question of 
profits is casily settled. There ie, of course, 
a limited number of pacple in cities who 
will buy these hothouse goods, bai 
that number is increasing every year. 
They demand the best fresh vegetables, 
and those shipped from the Southern 
States can never enter into direct compe- 
tition with those produced in the hot- 
house. Choice hothouse vegetables can be 
raised at a good profit where one has a farm 
within a reasonable distance of the city, 
and the necessary knowledge and appara- 
tus. The cost of covering land with glas» 
has decreased so in recent years that the 
initial expense of establishing a smai) 
zreephouse and cold frame is comparatively 
small. 

Mashrooms can be raised at less initial 
outlay than any of the others. A good 
mushroom cellar can be found upon almost 
any place. The necessary heat can be sup- 
plied with asmall cocking stove. Then with 
a few tons of good horse manure and gooa 
spawn one can startin this winter’s work 











NEW YORK RETAIL MARKET. | 
Paliladelphia capons at 35 cents a pound. 
Philadeiphia roasting chickens at 23 and 25 
cents a pound, and Pailadelphia broilers at | 


try dealers. There are capons of less unl- | 
form gradeto be got for 25 cents a pound, 
Jersey fowl for 18 cents a pound, and broil- | 
ing chickens for 18 and 20 cents a pound. 
The best grade Rhode Island spring duck- | 
ling brings 30 centsa pound. Boston geese 
25 cents a pound. | 
and $4.50 a dozan; the dark variety $3.50. 


lamb fries 20 cents a pair. 
Roasting pigs from $2.50 to $4 each, ac- 


cording to eize; Minnesota venison from 35 much in the West that has not come for- 


to 50 cents a pound. Best grade of sausages | 
16 cents a pound. Philadelphia scrapple 20 
cente. Hogshead cheese 20 cents a pound. 
pound. Beef for roasting 22to 25 cents a | 
pound. Prime rib roast 18to 20 centsa 
ponnd ; lesa choice portions for atewing and 
boiling 8 to 12 cents; ox tails three for 25; 
oents; mutton 16 cents for the hindqnarter, | 
124 cents for the foreqaarter; lamb 20 cents | 
for the best grade, 16 for the forequarter. | 
Good milk calves being scarce, veal is very 
high; cutlets 25 cents a pound, chops 20 
cents, breasts 16 cents; cuts for stews 14 
cent:a pound. Calves’ livers 70 to 75 cents. 
B ack-head duck, teal, widgeon, Engl'!sh 
pheasants and guinea chickens are at the 
game dealers’ with English hares, rabbits, 
reed birds, and golden plover. Ej.glish 
suipe 374 cents apiece, g>iden plover 374 
cents, doe birds $l each, woodcock $1.35 a 
pair, Virginia sora $2 a dcza”, red-head 
ducke $4 and $450 apair, teal $1 50 a pair, 
mallards $24 pair, grouse sells for $1.75 a 
pair, partridges $2 25a pair, quail for $4a 
dozen, guinea chickeas 75 cents a pair. 
Green peas from the South are a delicacy 
at $1.50 a peck, although the supply will 
soon be supplemented, as the popular sea- 
aon for planting that vegetable at the South 
is the week foliowing Christmay. String 
beans are 20 cents a quart, parsnips 25 
cents a peck, sweet poiatoes 30 cents a} 
peck, new California celery, the freshes: | 
that reaches Naw York dealers, 8 lis | 
for 85 cente a bundie, Boston lettuce, 
hothouse grown, three heads for 25 
cente, cranberries 15 cents a quart, 
radishes five centsa buach, hothons toma 
toes 40 centsa poand, cyster plant thre- 
bunches for 25 cents, brassels sprouts 20 
cents a quart, egg plant from the Svuth 25 
cents apiece, cauliflower 20 to 35 cents 
apiece, mushrooms gel! for 60 cents a pound, 
irish potatoes $2.25 and $2 50 a barre!. 
Cucambers are brought in in sma!! jots at 
18 cunts each; also a very scant portion of 
hothouse-raieed strawb-rries at exclusive 
prices. Hothouse-zrowno string beans are 
also reckoned among the luxuries, selling »t 
25 ceate a bunch; the variety known as Ger 





st cks before the passage of the tariff law, 
to buy but small 
amounts this year in many instances. In 
Boston during 1897 the sales of wool ex- 
$1.75 a pair are to be had at exclusive poul- | ceeded the receipts of both domestic and 


and they have needed 


foreiga wool by 15,540,486 pounds. 


The visible supply of wool in the country 
at the close of 1898 Is reported as being 279,- 


319,017 pounds outsides of that inthe hands 
of manufacturers. This is 55,599,721 pounds 
more than was reported at the cloze of 1897. 


Philadelphia equads $4, Batthe supply at the three leading mar- 
is about 
Extra large sweetbreads $7 a dozen, mediom the same as at the close of 1896, it is 


kets is different. While it 
14,182,850 pounds less than at the end 


of 1897. This then indicates that there is 


ward, which is farther shown by the fact 
that at Boston the rece!pts of domastic wool 
in 1898 were on|ly 80,969,000 pounds, or but 


were 160,916,400 pounds. 
decrease ja the number of sheep kept, suffi 
cient to account for this falling off in re- 


fattened on {soft} food @we discriminate 
sgainst them. Nelson Morris & Co. said: 
“ Strictly. corn-fed hogs are preferable.” 
Jacob Dold Company think dry-corn-fat- 
|tened hogs are standard, and from that to 
| the opposite extreme,a purely graes-fed hog, 
the adjadged vaine may decrease \from one 
to two cents a pound. Hammond Company 
| Prefer hogs fattened on corn, ‘and T. M. 
Sinclair & Co. say that hogs fed on firm, 
flesh-producing foods bring better price 
than others where it isknown. This seems 
to be a nearly unanimous opinion in favor 
of hogs well fattened on corn or other good 
grain, and no inclination to test the leaner 
animal, that is considered the better 
adapted to making bacon which will not 
| melt away in cooking, as Professor Shaw 
| says the bacon of the corn-fed hog does. 

_ Some 20 years ago those same Eoglish 
pre ne would not buy beef fattened in 
| the United States.) But a few years ago they 
|thought Danish butter was much better 
| than American, and we noticethat those 
| prejadices have worn away, and feel little 
'donbt but that the time will soon some 
| when United States bacon, even if corn fed, 
| will sell for as good prices as any that 
Denmark can produce from skim milk and 
| buttermilk. 











Secretary Coburn of the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture, in describing the various 
breeds of swine, says of the small York- 
shires, or; Small Whites, as he prefers to 
call them, that they ‘‘so nearly resemble 
what Americans have known as Snoffolks 
that an expert is unable to tell one from the 
other.”’ 

If this is so, elther the Suffolks have 
changed much from what we saw when we 
knew them, or the Yorkshires he sees are 
not such as are seen here now. It is many 
years since we saw a Suffolk or one called 
by that name, but they were once quite 
common in Massachusetts, and among the 
claims made for them were the very thin 
skin and the sparsity of bristles. 

They certainly justified these claims as 
we knew them, and as both were found to 
be faults they were discarded, or only used 
to cross other breeds upon. They were so 
nearly naked, with their few very fine 
bristles, that they could only thrive*.ander 
cover. One would blister if let.out in a hot 
sun almost as quickly as a naked baby, 
while they could not endurea cold wind, 
even though they had a’ straw stack to hide 
|in, and they were not prolific br seders 
though very good mothers for small litters. 

The small Yorkshires are favorites among 
those who like a small pig quickly fattened. 





| While not as coarse in bone or bristle as the 
The best cuts of steak bring 25 centsea | about one-half as muchas in 1897,when they large Yorkshire, they usually are heavy} in 


We do not see a| the hame and shoulders, and have a thick 


| coat of bristles, perhaps not as heavy as the 


| Poland China, or not seeming so because 


ceipts, and this again brings us to the con- | the bristies stand more erect. They are 
cluston that it is being held at Western | very prolific, often having more than 10 pigs 
points in expectation of a larger demand '0 & litter, and usually eight in the first 


and better prices in the future. The re-| !i-ter, bat when kept as breeders need to. be 
ceipts also at the leading markets were in- 


| fed very sparingly, or they will fatten from 

creased largely in the latter part of 1897 by | the time they wean their pigs. While we 
the larger sales, and undoubtedly much | 40 not advocate them as cuperior to the 
came forward then that had been held back | !arge or the medium Yorkshire, and we 
by growers during the two or .three years Keep none of either, yet we know that 
previous. | parties in New E .giandmake a specialty of 
There has been ne sharp or sudden | 8tOwlnpg the small Yorkshire, fattening, 












flagtnations in prices daring the year, and) *'lling them, and dressing them for Boston 


we have recorded generally a 


steady bat | market, and at weights from 140 to 175 


firm market. During the laet quarter there | POUNds each they sell at higher prices than 
has been @ gradual decline in prices upon a 82 other pork that comes to our market. 


scoured or clean basis, which hse been mos: | 


marked in the grades most in demand, fine 
and meiium or fioe medium territory and 


| 
| 


| 
| 


We sgree with what Secretary Coburn 
says about the Tamworths, that they area 
slab-sided, long-legged, big-headed, lardiess, 


in Australian wool, but it remains for the | 2@!0vely, red, rusty or sandy, half-civil- 


fatare to disclose whether this decline will 


izad sort,’’but we advise him to take another 


prove permanent, or whether higher prices look at each of the three Yorkshires, and 
will be established when buying becomes | ¥® believe he will change his opinion of 


Time alone wiil tell. 


Live Stock Notes. 


Professor Shaw, who has written much in 
favor of the dual-purpose cow, adapted to 
produces both milk and beef, is now coming 
cut strongly in advocacy of the singie- 
purpose bacon hog, {irom which clase he 
exciudes * equally the co-n grown hog, tle 
razorback In bis unimproved condition, ana 
the lean, slab-sided animals which have 
been insufficiently fed.” 

Bat more importan: than the question of 
what shall becalled a bacon hog is the 
question, do the swine growers want to 
raise a bacon hog, even if there is an Eng- 
lish prejadice which lead: a certain class 
there to pay more per pound for bacon from 
Dsumark or from Canadaj ‘han they will 
tor the corn-fed bacon of the Un ted States? 

The swine raisers canno} very weil seek 


more lively. 





them, even to’g'ving as high a,rank for pro- 
dacing good pork at any age and weight, 
and atas email cost for feeding jas! either 


| the Poland China or the Barkshire, both of 


wh'‘ch are prime favorites , with Western 
breeders. 


An Eagiish'paper says that at almost any 
retail batcher’s shop.in London, West End 
or East £ad, if best Canadianjor any other 
kiod of imported meat <is called .for, the 
reply will be, ** Woulda’s sell ‘it, sir; noth- 
ing but the best Eaglish in‘thisishop.” And 
yet in 11 months of last yearjthey imported 
527,133 head of live cattle, and 2 790,542 hun- 
dred weight of fresh beef. . 1t: wants to know 
if all these imports vanish into thin air ‘as 
soon as landed. 





, 


The dogs, when at heel, can be trained to 
the same degree of perfection as in retriey- 
ing. 
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—— — / to a different subject a dozen times an hour; of | make others happier an@ better. — . j bk ee 

Warhington Agricultural Notes. more weight, bone and substance, 15 to 16 @irecting the tnquirer to certain piaces for books, | pal. by il 
| himself in pursuit of rare volumes,a*| ....The only foal comfort is 4+ a 

" " 4 States onght to bands high. or of going i eet 
scctestlieul ates,” Seoretary Wileon| Cobs: Coarse-bred, weight-carrying ant- | aes ce Orne, Shee bee | en ee wenn We oud « Be 
coneshallte Rosette Overo of New| mals, 14 t0 16 hands high, tor mounted in vous tax of such work is beyond computation. | its suffering, nay, he relieves | Swit? 


Mexioo, who dropped In at the secretary’s f@ntry. The selection wa: made from 
office the other day. “ We are spending | horses only between four aud seven years | 
sowe money in building up ovr date indur- old. Some mules also were bought. The 
try, and we are golpg to eend you some | President of the commission told Mr. 
young improved date trees, and hope your Buebansen that the Government was obliged 
experiment station will give a good account | © buy a large number of horses for Africa | 
of them.” The department is having | *!0De, owing to @ new disease prevalent | 
young plants grafted to the finest varieties |*bere. There seems to be really no good 
of commercial dates, to supply improved | eas0n why breeders in the United States 
amali trees to localities where the date is should not secure some of this trade. Argen- 
likely to thrive. tina does not possess the combination of 

‘We want to implore you, Governor,” | °Desp grain and good pasturage that Is 


| Vet mever was there the slig t:st irritation or | suffering, by the new knowledge ' 
impatic nce on bie put. Always was he the same of ‘iimself which could oaly come . 
|} patient, considerate, generous and courteous atmosphere of pain.—Philiips Br 
gentieman. } -+-* It is destiny,” phrase of the w 
The words quoted above from Dr. Henry bart; dark apolozy for every er 
Drummond relate themselves closely to the ®24 Virtaous admit no destiny. On os. 
| bevigoant and beautifal life of Arthur Mason ©Onscience; in heaven watches 
| Knapp. He spent bis life and his timeinthose “destiny” is butthe phantom » 
| high pursuits and In that state of mental and *tience tie one and dethrone the 
| moral aspiration that allowed the rpirittoevolve,| ---18 It not ignorant impatience : 
and he lived, while here, the spiritual life. Iaa intelligent Christian enterprise which »,,, .." 
| most vital way was he“ the friend and sider of ©VA0geiization of the worla must | . 


all who would live in the spirit,” Tae literal this generation”? Let us retier acee:: )), | 










} | manner in which one may seek,first, the kingdom Henry Barrows’s motto, * The evange)y: | 
continued the secretary, “not to put any| found in the States where fine stock is IH “ey?” jot God and Ais righteousness is to fulfil one’s the world if it takes @ tiousand years»... | 
politicians in your experiment station, who raised. Pa, 1) ile “duties. \d- a , 
do not know anything about dates or any- -—— / Api ‘ned ere is nota hamlet where 





; Prominence in the community, personal fame, 
w WY | are mere baubles by the side of duty bravely, 
77: quietly done. Fame and prominence are some 

| times conseq 1ences that cannot be evaded; but 
~-/f | the man who is living for the highest sim—which 
Mf ; ’ p mA, ) BO pee OS DAA i BP al ae AEE os | consiste in the Jargest helpfulness to humanity— 
by WINS Ne x (> a iP ty BO pg UNG (a ay ——/ | will lay no stress on the admiration he may ex- 
he, yy . wr A AP Ff aa cite, but only on the love he may win. To be of 


A stock food constituted something after 
| the style of meat meal, which is fed to hens 
}to induce laying, is now belyg manufact- 
jared in Garmany, where, as well as in 
| Danmark and Sweden, expsriments have 
| been made for several years with blood as 
an ingredient of animal feed. The prin- 


anis congregate but, by one means a 
a Ohurch-Appatatus has been go! 
roofed edifices with revenues and bei! 
reading-Cesk, with Books aud Met: 
bility, in short, and strict prescri ' 
man stand there and speak of spiritus: ;).,,. 
men. Itis beautiful; evenin its grea 


thing else agrioultara'. You bave $15,0008 
year for your experiment station, and that 
should be used for investigation. New 
Mexico has an enormous section of new 
oountry, and she has many agricultural 
problems to solve.” 

“Well, I can assure you,” rerponded 


4 





Governor O:;ero vigorously, “that not a 
politician shall have anything to do with) 
the State Experiment Station, and if I find | 
anybody using any experiment money for 
political purposes they will go out mighty 
quick.”’ 


Senator Hansborough of North Dakota 
has introduced an amendment to Senator 
Hanona’s bill subsidizing American ship- 
ping, which provides a bounty of one per 
cent. on all American exports of agricalt- 
ural producte. Senator Hansborough’s 
idea is to encourage the widening of foreign | 
markets for American goods, and thus stim-_ 
ulate the home production to meet this de | 
mand. The general features of the amerd-| 
ment are similar to a bill introduced last | 
Congress by Senator Cannon of Utab. 

Dr. Wiley, the chemist of the D:partment 
of Agriculture, appeared last week before | 
the Inter-State commerce comm'ttee of the | 
House of R -presentatives, when the pure | 
food bill was discussed by that committee. 
ip epsaking of the proposed operations of 
the Bros'us bill, Dr. Wiley said: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture belleves 
that $25,000 would be sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of the enforcement of the law. His 
idea is to co-operate with the State « fiiclals. 
Almost all of the States bave laws on the) 
sabject of food adulteration, but their we ak- 
ness lies in being unable to reach offenders 
in other States. That is where a national | 
law would come in. We would not propose 
to operate in States where the local author!i- 
ties took no measures to enforce regulations 
against adulterated foods.”’ 


The constant calls upon the Department | 
of Agriculture from farmers and others re- 
garding the conditions in Porto Rico bas 
caused Secretary Wilson to send an agent | 
to that island to investigate its conditions 
aod prepare a systematic report on the 
sabjects which the farmers of the United 
States are desirous of knowing. This 
agent has had the beet sugar market 
inhand during the past two years, and 
he will make ¢pecial note as to the sugar | 
industry in Porto Rico, the possible cost) 
of sugar production, the price of labor, the | 
climate, ete. A good portion of the south | 
side of the island is semi arid, the| 
rain clouds passing over that section | 
and condensing on the mountains, which | 
ran the length of the island. Later methods 





| cipal 


| artillery horses, it being claimed that the 


constituents of this feed are 
blood, fresh from the slaughter houses, 
eugar refase, wheat barley, rye and oat 
screenings, etc. It is prepared in three 
different mixtures, for horses, for cattle, } 
swine and for poultry. The German gov-| 
ernment is experimenting with the food on 


albumen in the blood, coupled with th. 
other ingredients, makes an exceptionally 
strengthening food, atthe same time being 
inexpensive. Samples have been forwarded 
to the Department of Agriculture. 


Guy E. MITcHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dairy Notes. 


The use of separa‘or milk is eald to have 
given an impetus to calf raising in sections 
where the separators have come into use, 
which is showing in a reduced number of | 
calves being sent to market, and we hope | 
will also be seen later on in more and better | 
yourg cows in the dairy there, or to be sold, | 
and possibly in a supply of baby beef in| 











| regions where lately they have had no beef | 


to sell excepting the cows and oxen that) 


| had passed their p-ime of usefulness, and | 


must be turned off to make room for younger | 
stock. 

With separator milk to be used as freely 
as one may desire, there is no reason why 
a calf should not be given all the milk it can 
take for six months at least, and by addirg 
grain to it, particularly a little linseed mea) 
during the first two or three months, which | 
may be omitted and other grain given) 
when the animal eats hay or grass freely, 
one may sell a heavy veal at three or four 
months old, ora baby beef animal at 12 to) 
18 months old, by jadicious feeding. 

While the calf is young the separator | 
milk should be used as fresh as possible, | 
and never ata temperature cooler than 85° | 
or warmer than 95°. Alter the calf is three | 
months old this will not be a3 essential, | 
though we think the milk is more nutritious | 
while eweet than after much acidity has de- | 
veloped. Aftar that aze, too, the grain given | 


| 


should be different if the calf is expected to | 
become a milch cow than it would bs if it | 
were being forced for fat. 
To the growing cow give rations adapted 
to makiog frame and muscle, and tothe 
beef animal feed the fat-forming foods. 


The Produee Raview says that much of 
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FAMILY OF ENGLISH MASTIFFS. 
Owned by Dr. C. A. Lougest. 





belfers bagin giving milk at about two 
years old, and probably all at three years 
old, with but few exceptions, as pot many 
heifers are fattened for beef unless barren. 

Bat in 1897 there were assessed 20,480 
three year olds, 38,230 two year olds, and 
43.594 yearling:. The Farmer thinks that 
as few steers have been raised lately in 
Maine, compared to the amount formerly 
grown, that a fair estimate would put three- 
fourths of the three year olds andtwo year 
olds as heifers giving milk, which would 
add about 42,000 to the list of cows in milk, 
making 183,522 animals in milk in 1897. This 
list would be largely added to in 1898 by the 
heifers among the 43,594 yearlings of 1897 
whieh have since come in milk. 

From this it argues that the apparent de- 
crease in the number of cows listed last 
year does not prove that there is any de 
creased interest in the dairy business in 
Maine, or any falling of in namber of 
animels giving milk. Buta short time ego 
mention was made of a farmer who was 
wintering 80 two-year-old heifers,ail to come 
fresh in the spring, and other facts show 
that many more young animals are being 
grown in all parts of the State. 

The Farmer does not mention the proba- 
bility that by use of the Babcock test many 
of the poorer animals have been and are 
being weeded out of the herds, or that by 
batter knowledge of methods of feeding 
anda more liberal use of grain feeds the 


| annual prodaction of milk and milk prod- 


ucts per head is on the increase, and that it 
is likely to be so for years to come, yet we 
telieve this to be true, and we certainly 
think the prospects for an increase in quan- 


| tity and an improvement of quality of dairy 


products in Maine were never better than 
today, while there are indications of a better 


fow! in good demand at 9 to 10 cents. Live 
chickens not wanted at 7 to 8 cents, and not 
much sale for old roosters at 5 cents. 

There is a better demand for game, ba 
the supply is about ¢qialto it most of the 
time Haavy dark gcouse are firm at $1 25 
a pair, common to good 85 cents to $1, quail 
steady at $1.25 to $150 for good to cholce 
per dozan, but some inferior bring $1 to 
$1.15. The close season for partridges began 
Jan. 1. Ducks in fair demand. COanvass- 
backs $250 to $3 a pair, redheads $1 to 
$1.50, mallards and black ducks from 75 
cents to $1, though few bring more than 85 
cents. Osher shore ducks and coots 30 to 
50 cents. Wild geese 50 to 75 cants each. 
Rabbits dull at 10 to 15 cents a pair, jack 
rabbits, dark, 30 to 40 cents, and white 50 to 
60 cents. No change in venison. 
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——The sbipwests of leather from Bot n for 
the past week amount>d ia value to $985 896; 
previous week, $148,147. The total value of 
exports of leather from this port sinee Jan. 1 is 
$285,896. 

——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Bo*ton this week haya been 64,828 cases, 
against 76.157 cases last week. The total ship- 
ments thus far in 1899 have been 64,828 cases, 
against 84,838 cases in 1897 

——Probably the beet sugar factory at Chine, 
Oal., bas been as successful as any in this eoun- 
try the past year. They bave made nearly 6082 
tons of sugar from 478,90% tons of beets, show- 
ing them to have about 184% per cent. of sugar. 
Toey paid the farmers $192,272 63, or a fraction 
over $4 per ton, for the beets and over $100,000 
for labor at the factory. 

——A man in te Palouse country, Oregon, lost 
hisraneb ia acontest case because a nest con- 
taining a large family of miee was found in his 
bed. It proved conclusively that he had not 
occupied the ranch according to law. 

——Fali River milis during the past year paid 


rendered to the railroads on account of the 
Boston Terminal Company, $125,268.24 

—Tae shipments of live stock ama dressed 
beef last week included 1068 cat‘le, 2337 sheer, 
10,890 quarters of beef from Boston; 1486 
eattie, 192 sheep, 9388 quarters of beef from 


beef from Philadelphia; 381 cat le, 166 sheep, 
483 q iarters of beef from Portland; 324 cattle 
23,870 quarters of beef from all ports. Of this, 
wentto Liverpool, 418 cattle to London, 1034 
cattie t>) Glasgow, 288 cattie, 166 sheep to Bris- 
to’, 150 cattle to Haul!, and 34 cattle, 192 sheep, 
226 quarters <f beef to Bermuda and West 
Indies. 

——The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Jaw. 7, 1899, were 
80,036 barrels, including 15,470 barrels to 
Liverpool, 18,9239 barrels t)» London and 637 
barreis various. The exports included 38589 
batrels from Boston, 3620 barrels from New 
York, 7032 barrels {r>m Portlaod, 19,876 barrels 
from Halifax and 2419 barreleafrom 8t John’s, 
N.F. Forthe same week last year the apple 
shipments were 34.197 barrels. The total ship- 
ments thus far tris reason have been 961,024 
barrelr, against 652,970 barrels for the same 
time last year. Te shipments in detall to date 
have been 180,490 barrels from Soston, 122 065 
barrels from New York, 70,886 barrels from 
Portian¢, 406,705 barrels from Montreel, 160,- 
863 barrels from Halifax and 21,417 barrels from 
8’. Jobor, N. F. 





A Delicate Personality. 
BY LILIAN WHITING 
Roaligion is not negative; tt consists In spending 
lte and time for the map, |. ¢., t1e spirit, to 
evolve. Givethisa chance aou ic wil! evolve. 
Hence, crucify the flash, take no t 1ougt t for the 
morrow, but seek first the kingdom of God and 
His rignceousness The moment a man allows 


631 in 1898, or $2684 less than 1897, due to tale 
of land t» the Oonsolidated for tracks to new | 
terminal station. The second largest billis alse 


Naw York; 1150 cattie, 1410 q iartere of beef | 
from Baltimore; 476 cattle, 1200 q iartera of 


from Norf>!k, a total cf 4826 cattle, 2686 sheep, | 


2916 catt’e 2827 sheep, 22,745 q iariersof beef | 


some use,—to leave the world a little better than 
| one finds it, these are the objects of existence 
| bere. To do the work,—whether it be in artistic 


creation, professional accomplishment or indus- | 


trial activity,—to do it, not for the sake of the 
money that it brings, but because it is one’s con- 
tribution to general jr gress and the way in 
| which he may best come into co-operation wit: 
| the divine power. 

Kaowledge changes into character, and how 

greatly then does one who 80 wisely guides mu’- 
|t tudes t> knowledge as did Mr. Knapp infin- 
| ence and help to predetermine the general char- 
| acter of the community. The spacious interior 
| of cur noble library could not have contained the 
| wreaths if each one, whose life bas beea enlarged 
| and up!ifted by Mr. Knapp, bad brought there bis 
t ibute. 

* Withoctt Me, ye can do notliig.” No one 
more truly felt the inner reliance of these words 
bap our friend, whose life was so pure and faith- 
fala following «f the Obri:t. What can be said 
more than that he was a Obristian gentleman; 
one whose charac'er it is good to dwell upon in 
setting out on the pilgrimage of the New Year. 
He was a faithfal servant of Ohrist. He fd his 
life constantly from the divine springs, and he 
lived bis religion. When some of those to whom 
bis work was facred and his preserce dear 
ga hered to pay the last earthly tribute, the key- 
note of the beautiful words by bis pastor, Rev 
Dr. Barton, and by Rov. Dr. de Normandie, as 
one of the trustees of te library,—the keynote 
of the expression was that be was faithful. The 
simple expression bolds untold sigoificano?. To 
be faithful in life,—this may well be the aspira- 
tion and tie purpose cf every beat 

The New Year is the fastival cf faith. It is 
the annual coverart between the soul and God 
With the bigh ideal of a lita of faith shall ever be 
linked the name of bim who invested the aspira 
tion with new and noble possirilities of fulfil- 
mept,—Artbur Mason Knapp 

Tbe Brunswick, Boston. 





- GEMS OF THOUGHT, 





...-L#t the current of your being set tyward 
God, then your I'f+ will be filled and calmed by 
one ma‘t'r passion which unites and stilis the 
soul.—Alexander Maciaren. 

.... Bring God down into your heart. Embsim 
your soul In him now, make within you a temple 
fr the Holy Spirit: be diigent ia good works. 


| 





ation and decadence it is among t 16 bes 
most touching objects one sees on t 
Carlyle. 

.-- And so God, the fandamenta 
o*ived as ia deed and in truth the 
premely to be desired, the summum /. 
that Is mot the deepest tiought avout tin 
Primarily Heisthe Dosirer. That is wha: » 
doctrine of God as free and creative, relation 
to our subject comes to. We are presen. 
with ap out-and-out dynamic view of the op 
verse. Tae master-word is not pbilovopny _ 
the search of man after truth,—but revelation — 
the searth of truth altar man. The deepes: 
of God isin motion toward history. G.« 
infinite missionary force. His eniire purp 
bound upiathe moralization of man. 
make man in our image, after our like 
the motive;‘ Beye holy, for Lam holy 
goal.” —Henry 8. Nash. 
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Headache 


Is often a warning that the }j 
torpid or inactive. More 
troubles may follow. Fora pr 
efficient cure of Headache an 
liver troubles, take 


Hood’s Pills 


While they rouse the liver, rest 
full, regular action of the b 
they do not gripe or pain, d 
irritate or inflame the internal or: 
but have a positive tonic effect 
at a)l druggists or by mail of 

C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 














— M. Auguste Obaveau finds that engsr hay 
more value than fatas an ingredient cf { 
amenat work. In fact,75 parts by weigh 
sugar are ¢qiuivsiert to one ruadred parts o 
fat. Sugar is not only better than fat because |; 
supplies more heat and enarzy t) the persona. by 
also because it promotes the assimilation 
telds, orto speak generally, because of 
flaence on the renewal! and fermation of the anas 
om‘eal elements of the body. 


A HARD DAY'S WORK sQvnld Dring the rewar: 
ef a good bed for your horse. The best bed for 
the money is provided by Germain Peat Mow 
CO. B. Barret’, 45 North Market street, Bort)n 
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may deveiop some plan for irrigating|the trouble with mottled and streaked bat-| foreign demand for the bast class of goods | but 2 28 per cent. 01 $23,943,000 capital, waieh | Bis body te ee 1s nent ry an 
this southern strip, in which case a consid-|¢-r is eaused by using water too cold to| that can be offered, which is an encouraging tag gg steamritheene mate — Ray A repugnant. 10 is te sab ordination, it the 
erable capacity will be added to the island. wash the butter in whea in granulated con- outlook for dairymen everywhere. an. — ° spirit. "Eapoené and enrich the higher lite In Boston Evenin Transcri } Wednesday Evanin Transcri ] 
Reports constantly received, however, in- dition. It cools the little granules too sud-— Professor Gowell, in his speech at the) _ _rration makes the exports last week from | *!! W4y! #0< in every way expand. In masi, to g p g } 


eluding the letters from the United States 
eonsular cffisers on the island, go to show 
that the country has not yet reached a stage 
of development when it is advantageous 
from a business standpoint for American 
merchants or farmers to move down there. | 


' 


Consul-General Wildman does not believe 
that the high grades of Sumatra tobacco, | 
which sell for $3 and upwards per pound, | 
ean beraisedin the Philippines withonut | 
the use of Chinese labor, which at present | 
is notadm tted into the islands. Expert cpin- | 
jen is that the island of Luzon furnishes 
eonditions favorabie to the production of | 
this high-priced tobacco, but great care is 
necessary to its curing, which is not possi- 
ble with native labor. Broadly speaking, 
Mr. Wildman thinks that there is not an in- 
dastry in the islands that will not be ruined 
if Chinese labor is not parmitted, as he con- | 
siders the native labor worthless. 


A sirg lar state of affairsand lack of ¢o- 
operation between different departments of | 
the Government are called to notice in the 
charges which have been made as to bad! 
beef being furnished the army. The devel- | 
opments of the case indicate that the War | 
Department, apparently, bas lived in utter | 
igoorance of the fact, when advertising for | 
meat contracts, that the Department of | 
Agriculture operates a large bureau which 
inspects thousands of tons of beef carcasses 
for export or for shipment into adjoining 
States, for it would seem that no require- 
ments were made that beef furnished the 
army shouid have the government in- 
spector’s tag, certifying as to its freedom 
from any disease whatever. Hai meat been | 
80 inspected, this fact would have been one | 
of the firat answers brought forward by the 
contractors, that ap to the time of shipment 
the meat was good enongh to pass the rigid 





denly and hardens the outside, so that the 
moleture does not come out or the salt work | 
in asit should in the subsequent working. | 
It advises having water only two or three 


| degrees below the churn temperature, to ba | 


followed by ccoler water if necessary, 80 as | 
to cool it very gradually. 

As we never were troubled with mottled 
butter when on a dairy farm, exe>piing a | 
few times when there wasa draught from | 
an open window over the cream in shallow | 
pans, so that it toughened and would not 
break in the churn, we do not feel q1sl'fied 
te deelde upon the correctness of the above 
statement, bat give it for the consideration 
of our readers. 

When we decided thatthe white specks 
and streaks in our butter were eaused by 
tough eream, which was early in our ex- 
perience at butter making, we quickly 
remedied the trouble, and it never app ‘ared 
again, though we often washed our butter 
with water drawn fresh froma eool well, 
and semetimes with ice water, when the 
butter «as very soft, andifit eaused any 
streaks er specks we did not dise over them. 

When we had occasion to add artificial 
eoloring to winter or spring-made butter, 
we were in the habit of adding the coloring 
matter to the salt, and it sometimes hap- 
pens thatin our eara not to overwork the 
batter so as to break the grain, that the 
color would not be even all through the 
lamp, and probably the salt was also not 
evenly distributed, but allowing it to stand 
for 24 or 48 hours in a cool place, not freez- 
ing, the eolor was all right. The salt would | 
permeate the whole lump,and the color 
would go with it. We do not think any 
chilling of the granules while washing | 





would have prevented this, unless possibly 
if could have been done by keeping the 
batter at a temperature much below the 
freez ng polnt. 


opening of the dairy convention in Port 
land, madethe assertion that the average 
income from a cow in Maine was from $30 
to $35 a year, which we think is scarcely a 
fair estimate. If true, it woulu indicate 
that the cows there barely repay the eost of 
their food. Possibly many do not, but we 
think many largely exceed that when fair 
credit is given for all their productions. 





Sheep Husbandry. 


The popularity of sheep raising is return- 
ing, and even poor farmers are buying small 
flocks. It used to be said that the hog was 
the best poor man’s stock, but the swine is 
no more #o than sheep. A small flock of 
sheep do not cost much to begin with, and 
then if a ram of the best bloed is added to it 
there is a good chanee for some profit. Good 
mutton and lamb are always in demand, and 
when wool does not pay one can g2t back 
some returns on the investment for the 
meat. 

A first-class bunch of spring lambs brings 
in a handsome little sam just at the time of 
year when the farmer is beginning to make 
extensive outlays with no chance of money 
coming in until late summer or fall. Novem- 
ber lamb; should be very profitable invest- 
ments if the farmer has the facilities for 
keeping them in growing condition right 
through the winter. They should be fed 
liberally until they are 35 to 40 pounds In 
weight. Then it is a good time to dispose of 
them as spring lambs. The demand for 
such e: r y spring lamb is near larg, citier. 
In a good market such a spring lamb will 
bring from $5 to $8,—all depending, of 
course, upon the season and the supply and 
demand. Then a few months later the 
mothers can be fattened up, clipp3d, and 
sold for matton. The chances of making 
money from the three-fold operation are 


the Atlantic Coast include 394,900 barrels of 
flour, 8 645,00 ashels of wheat, 8,804,000 
bashels of Gorn, 9199 oarrels of pork, 18,869,000 
peunds of lard, 40,678 boxes of meat. 

——Trafion states that Germany continues to 
take our hog products freely, large shipment: 
of pork, lard and meats being made last week. 

——Tnhe visible supply of grain in the United 
8 ates and Oanada on Jan. 7 included 27,858 - 
000 bushels of wheat, 20,935,000 bu-hels of 
eorv, 6 403,000 bushel« of oats, 1,886,000 
bushels of rye and 4,025,000 bushels of bariey. 
Oompared witt one week ago, this is an increase 
of 876 000 bushels of wheat, 1819 bushels of 
corp, 678.000 bushels of oats, 99,000 bushels of 
ry¢ and 63,000 bushels of bariey. On Jan. 8, 
1898, the supply was 88,863,000 bushels of 
wheat, 89,613,000 bushels of corn, 14,772,000 
bushels of oat’, 4,100,000 bushels of rye and 
4 070,000 bushels of barley. 

——The Experiment Station at Perdue, Ind., 
issues a bulletin stating that the loss by hog 
cholera in that State last year was 900,000 nead, 
valaed at $5,000.000. 

——Ohicag® shipments of dead treight East- 


ward bound by all rail routes for 1898 was) 


4 518,000 tons, against 3,208 000 tons in 1897. 
One halt cf this was grain. By Lame reutws 
4,535 000 tons, nearly all grain. 

—-Records show that the consumption of 
milk in New York city is en the inerease, they 
having tik-n isst year 183832,106 40-quart 
cans, against 10 338,366 the year previous, 


(certain seren> 
an4 | abashed from the atmosphere of simple, earnest, 


the are, 'n literature, lu poetry, in religion, avy- 
tning wuich Is :t'molating to the man. Slowly 
knowledge changes into Character. Abide in the 
presence of what is pure and nobis. it is impos- 
si dle to get on at all in the «piritual lite withou: 
living in the immediate pressnee and fe«liowshi 
ot Obrier. Without Me ye ean do nothing 
Henry D. ummona. 


In the way of a faithful and noble life, which 
gave itself with the rarest self abnegation, 
patience and gentieness to the serviee of each 
and all,that of Arthur Mason Knapp, Oarator of 


in reverense and forever enshrined in the World 
Beaut ful. A prrsonality so delicately unob- 
trasive, so swift m sympathetic response, and so 
ge 1ero:s in its ald to every seeker, came to be, 
to the maititaude of students and visitors in the 
Library, almostas the a'r or the sualight, and 
only when it is forever vanished from our sigtt 
do we realize how in Mr. Knapp were embodied 
those high qualities which the followers of the 
divine life may well pause to consider. There 
was almost no other iadividual in the city who 
was in personal contact with 60 maby people as 
was Mr. Knapp. Dally, for twenty-three years 
be had directed the must important and most 
populous departnen: of the library. An hab- 
itue of Bates Hall could not bat take into 
his life the lesson of the patience, the ger- 
tlenesr, the flawless courtesy that character- 
,igsed Mr. Knapp. Hie presence had a be- 
bignant character that seemed to radiate a 
uplifting. fFrivolity shrank 





10,079,417 in 1896. From 1892 to 1896 inclo- | seholarly activity with which he invested 


sive, it was a little over 9,000,000 cans a year. 
Io 1890 and ’91 a little over 8,000,000, and in 


|}the departnental work. His onvarying 


ourtesy tac.tl mpelled or rathe~ ired | 
1888-89 something over 6,000,000 cans each commen a a eet See 


ia otners. Tote learned or the igno- 


year. The value was Deariy $17,600 000 last | rant ims loftiest or the lowllest, he was always 


year, and less than $16,000 000 in each of two | tne same simple, 


years previous, while it exce ded $16,000,000 


1897, and nearly $1.80 in 1895 te $1.41 last 
year, which may aceount for some <f the in- 
creased Cemand 

——The bay market is quiet, and only etrietly 
fancy will bring highest qictations, bat we are 
jastified in marking up from 60 cents to §1 a ton 
on prime, fine ehoice ciover and clover mixed. 
Straw advances 60 cents a ton. 


|}man. Ifa manner s0 unconscious ani auobtra- | 
from 1893 to 1896 inclusive. The vaiue ior 10- | 


gallon cans seems to have fa'len from $1 54% In | 





considerate, gracious gentie- 


sive as his could Invite characterization, it would 
| suggest the ethics as expressed by Hamlet to 
Poienius. ‘My lord,” said Poloatas, ‘I will 
use them according t> their deserts.” Bat the 
Prince replied: “No; use them after your 
|Own honor and dignity.” These words per- 
fectly descride the manner of tie learved and 
beloved Ourator,—that of treating every perscn 
| aecording to his own high standar4 of honor 
| and dignity. Nor in thus dwelliog for a moment 


Bates Halli ia the Pablic Library, may well be held | 
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READ and THINK. 





uel @ Working Farm Librar, 





Brain Tools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to 


readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 

They cover many of the most important features of farm managemen 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 

Each book is written by a competent specialist under the edit 
vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and eve ry o 


should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm in a pre 
They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bind 


profitable way. 


THE Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- | 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT G! 


( ° anu \ . x v s ‘ oe L. H. Bailey Professor of Hort os 
microscopic inspection of the government; The Maine Farmer says that the oar gee Wolle egg receipts have been light wis | on nis manner is there emphasized a mere incl- damental Principles of Management. By F. H. | : “ay sala 
officials. | qanessese of eien caeaan cactien oom ne It is better to kill off the mothers anyway. | wee, there bas been alight demand, and a4- | genial matter devoli of significance. Manners | King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the | Cornell University, 520 pages, 114 


That the present charges made againat 
these meats will seriously affect our export 
trade can hardly be doubted. All American 
meat exported is carefully and microscopl- 
caliy inspected, and a foreign country could 
not conceive us ench asses as to purchase 
meat for the army w'thonut requiring at least 
the same inepection. The foreigner’s infer- 
ence will bethen that the Inspected meat 
which they receive is liable to be as bad 
as that furnished the army. If, on the 
other hand, we tell them that this meat 
was not inspected, they will say: * Ah! 
your War D partment does not have any 
faith, then, in your meat inspection.” Any 
way the subj ct is looked at, we seem to be. 
In @ corner, and jist at this time, too, 


were 141,522 milch cows in that State, and 
that the report for 1898 is likely to show a 
falling off of about 5000 trom that number. | 
It admits that the figures are very likely to 
be nearly correct, as the animal is not 
classed as a‘ cow ” until four yoars old or | 
over, although a large proportion of the 





ee ae ° 


) Labor 
Buys the 


Asarule it does not pay to keep old sheep. 
It is better to keep new blood growing all 
the time, and to depend upon the young 
sheep for future production. When a sheep 
reaches matarity it is a short time before 
they are old, then they degenerate rapidly. 
Culling the flocks is consequeotly quite ee- 
sential, and it should be done frequently. 
When the young winter lambs coma on 


| they should be fed grain very slowly at 
| first. 


Half a pound of oats and shelled 
corna cay makes a ration large enough 
to start with. Then every week inorease 
the quantity of the ration until up to the 
13th day they recelva abouta pound and a 
balfa day. Beans and ground oat cakes are 


| good to add to the graip. Besides the grain, 


fe»d rough food, such as alfalfa hay, millet, 


vicas from the West have brought best grades 
down four cents a dog »n. 

——Good Aroostook and Eastern potatoes are 
growing scarce, with light receipte during oold 
weat er, and tiey are firm at two to three cents 
a bushel bigher than last week. 

——Bradstreet’s reports the exports of wheat 
(flour included as wheat) from both coasts last 
week 6,86 ',268 bashels, compared with 6,292 - 
62356 bushels the previous weeki and 3,481,576 
busheis in the week a year ago. Since July 1 
exvorts aggregated 128,888,977, agiinst 1383,- 
443 284 last year. Oorn exports from both 
coas's lest week 4 844,288 bushels, compared 
wi b 3,659 745 bushels tue previous week and 
3,455,416 bushels last year. Since July 1 corn 
exports aggregats 95,793,837 bushels; last year, 
83,802,736. 

—— Bort n’s real estate is valued at $880,283,- 
900, while personal property is valued at $205,- 


| are not only as important as morals, but, toa 
| great degree, are the expression, the regist r 
that indicates the degree of moral achievement. 
As Tennyson well says: 

“* For manners are not idle, but the fruit 

Of loyal natare and of nobie mind.” 


the manner and the personal presence were most 
significant factors. Here tiers were pouring in 
hundreds «f persons each day, comprising all 
classes. aud including many visivors from afar, 
as well as the residents of the city. From 
nearly each one of ali ti vast and varying throng 
were made continual demands upon the Curator. 
Tre information, advices or dirsctions aske1 of 
him were of the widest range, aud his treasures 
“4 l-arning, bis specific knowledge of book:, his 
wise suggestions were generously girvan. To each 
and all he gave freely of his best. Tae only limt- 





University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 illus- | It appeals especially to the hort WE 


trations. 
Price to our readers, 60 cents. 
THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. 
pecially valuable. 
| Price to our readers, $1.00. 


| Tur SPRAYING OF PLANTS. 


A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 


| are willing to have his brain direct 


| ment the work of his hands. 


| 
} 


In such an office as that held by Mr. Knipp ™&ry Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 


Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE HORTICULTURIST’S RUL! 
compendium of useful infor 


| growers, truck gardeners, tlo 


| 


Es- | the Cornell University. 


By L. H. Bailey, Professor of | 
812 page 


Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY BOOK. A ‘ 
to the Multiplication of Plant 
Bailey, Professor of Horticultu 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


| | to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 

im a corner, an tation was in the recaptivity of the ing uirer, not | - ng bene — 

sorts of enous ar aero ph eorgbum, keffir corn or-corn fodder. Fall- Raliresd oo the heneenss tamper hy pa “138 with the knowledge he 'mpartea or «oe counsel | *2d Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- THE ForcinG Book. A mat f the a 

ean products, It ts safe to say| S t t SI grown wethers can be fattened on corn and ao be gave. The nervous strain of ‘urning h- to | torin Horticulture in the Cornell University. | tivation of vegetables in glass | BY 
y weetes eep good, bright straw; but the yourg lambs | = eggnog ng ° of Hor 


that In no other country does this state of | 
affairs — this lack of o---pwation between | 





just received by the Secretary of Aaricult- 





| need mixed grains ana good hay, preferably 





last week. Good Northern tarkeys bring 








| Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


| Price to our readers, 75 cents. 





H. Bailey, Professor of Horticu!t 





THE PRUNING Book. A Mo! 


nell University. 280 pages, 88 |! 
the different int .| ° . alfalfa. E. P. Smiru. ones . . . ane 
Seat Tact ateetees| ¢ But for insomnia or sleep- | “ous “gXEND Tes PRODUCT, A Trae aon] PHO Orne cen 
the army cMslals proceed to purchase sup-| lessness, and that unnat- §) + “4 the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk,and| GarpeN MAKING. Sugges! Bos 
plies, they take with them an expert, who 1 weak d i Poultry and Game PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious. ' the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By | yi}; Home Grounds. By 1. H. Bel 
ean tell them what they are paying. | peter rene ered packages of poultry arriving | Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy sta aby L 3 TPA. We at 
: i , ns aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh 
= — | ness of mind, body, nerve | last week, the market has been well sup- WALTER BAKER & Cco.’sS Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 Walker, 417 pages. 256 illustrat 
That there isa market abroad for god | and muscle, a reliable tonic | plied, but there has been a fair trade, and | pages, 33 illustrations, Price to our readers, 75 cents. 
American horsefiesh is evidenced in a letter. | prices are steady at about same figures as 
| 
| 


ure from Ualted States Minister William I. | 
Bachanan, at Argentina. Mr. Bochanan| 
states that dcring the lest year and the year | 
before aroyal commission purchased for | 
the English army something like 3000 horses | 
in Argentina alone. Good prices were! 
paid, the average being about $190. The 
commission’s requirements were as follows: 

For cavalry: Well-bred horses, 15 to 16 
hands high, from pure-bred sires aod half 
bred mares. 

For artillery: Coarser bred horses, with | 


saparilla, whicn gives 
sweet, refreshing sleep and 
overcomes that tired feel- 
ing. It has the endorse- 
ment of millions as the 
best medicine money can 


buy. Take only Hood's. 


ee ne 


tt ht 


| 
| 
| 
| 
is needed, like Hood's Sar- 
| 


11 to 12 cents for drawn and andrawn from 
9 cents for ordinary to 11 cents for good. 
Northern and Eastern chickens are 12 to 14 
cents for g20d to choice. Cnaolce Western in 


| according to quality; fair to good ones at 7 


to 8 cents, ducks 8 to 10 cents for Eastern 
and Western 8 to 9 cente. Gaese sell slowly 
now at 8to 10 cents. Pigeons are higher. 
Good natives are worth $1 to $1.50 a dozen, 
and squabs are $2 to $250, if good. IJaiv. 








TRADE-MARK. 


Established {| 780. 





BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Hes stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal, 
Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
| L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 
| Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents, 


Address all orders to 





Pruning and Training of Plants 
American Conditions. By L. H. Dave’ 
fessor of Horticulture in the | 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 

Prive to our readers, $1.10. 


| THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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POULTRY, 


Practical Poultry Pointr. 


We hear some complaint tbat the clover 
hay sold by dealers in poultry supplies ts 
almost worthless for hene, beirg so cured 
that the leaves have dropped cff, leaving | 
only coarse stalks which the hens do not 
like, and which do not contain what they | 
need In a coarse food. We have not tried it, | 
as we usually have enovgh fine grass from | 
our own and the neighbor’s awns to far- | 
nish what we need after our cabbages have 
been used up, batan examination of some | 
“poultry clover’? we have seen indicates | 
that the charges are not without foundation, 
and that the ordinary bales of clover hay 
which sell at about half the price per han- 
dred pounds are often the better poultry 
food, and if we could pot find that we 
should prefer what is sold as fine chotee, | 
buat almost apythir g,« xcepting timothy hay, | 
is better than bare clover stalks, even if the | 
latter are ground into meal. 


Occasionally we see articles in our ex- 
changes discassing the comparative merits 
of a board floor oracement floor for the! 
henhouse. We think there is but one thing | 
worse asa fioor than boards, and that is) 
mud, two inches deep or more every time it | 
rains in summer orthaws in winter. This 
is well fitted to give hens the roup and scaly 
leas, and to quickly;destroy the flock. 

The board floor uscally serves asa harbor 
for rate, tbat are always ready) and willing 
to help eat the hen food, kill the chickens 
or carry away the egas. The boards are also 
quickly saturated with the excrements of 
the fowls, and neltherlecraping nor cover- 
ing with lime or plaster will keep them 
clean and free from odor. 

A cement floor is free from there faults, 
bat is too hard for fowl to dr¢«p on even 
from a roost two feet high, and it Is too 
cold. If it is kept covered with about a’ 
foct in depth of sand, and another foot of | 
dry leaves or cut straw, the floor will beas| 
good as can be devised, especially if the 
sand and leaves are cleaned out once a year, 
or twice a year would be better where many 
fowl are kept, and where they must be 
confined most of the winter. If it cannot 
be cleaned ontin the fall it should be well | 
spaded over, and a new covering of leaves 
added, which, indeed, should be done sev- | 
eral times in the year. 

It ig needless to say thatthe floor should | 
be protected from any invasion of water 
trom the outside, or through the roof, and 
that water pans or drinking troughe should 
not be emptied in the house, or water 
slopped when fillirg them. When these 
precautions are taken, any dry earth may 
be used instead of sand, ifthe sand cannot 
be conveniently obteined. The eseand when 
m!/xed with the droppings ander the roosts, 
which should bedone often If the latter are 
not removed from the house, will make ex- 
cellent top dressing for grass land,and good 
fertilizer for any qaick-growing crop, as it 
will be rich tn nitrogen, and used in that 
way will well repay all the cost of renewing 
the materia). 











In the poultry business, as in nearly 
everything else, the whole secret of success 
does not lie in the ebility to prodace a good 
article, although, perhaps, that is of the 
chief importanee, bat pot every one who 
ean do that can sueceed in selling it at a 
good price. Anold manufactarer attributed 
his snccesa to the fact that he always had 
one eye on the factory and the other on the 
market, and that is what the producer of 
ezgs and chickens needs tode. O! course, 
eggs are a ash article aimost any where and 
atany time, being easily transported and 
not too rapidly perishable, but it would 
mean ¢xtra profit if we so planned as 
have our largest supply at the season of 
high prices, and gave the hens a vacation 
when eggs sold for a cent apiece or less. 

Bat chickens, and particularly broiler | 
chickens, are different. They should go to 
the market when they are of such sizeas the 
market demands, and when it wants them. 
This may be in December in Florida or 
Havana, in January in Washington, March 
or April in Boston and |New York, Jane in 
Newport, and August at the White Monun- | 
tains, but those who are on tand at the 
right time with a supply of gocd broilers | 
will find it profitable. 

But beeanse those who are near the buy- 
ers can make money growing broilers, it 
does not follow that every one can. If we 
were asked about the profits of the busines | 
by a reader in Kansas and Nebraska we 
should want to know first where and when 
they were to market broilers. If they can- 
not do better with them than to sell them at | 
the village, two chiokeus for 25 cente, it will | 
not pay to try to hatch them from eggs that 
could be sold at 25 cents a dc z3n, and to rear 
them during the winter or even the early 
spring months. 

A few years ago we were the first to utter 
& warning against going too extensively 
into the caponiaing basinese, and to declare 
that our clty customers had not been eda- 
cated up to paying the high prices for capons | 
when they could buy good chickens so mueh 
cheaper. Unfortunately our words did not | 
reach all who were engaging in the business | 
and our markets were overstocked. Prices | 
went so low as soarcely to pay for the food 
required to make good-s!zed capons, and the | 
business received a setback that has made 
capons unpopular with both the producer 
ana the consumer, with the latter because | 
many capons were sent in, by those ina 
haste to be rid of feeding them, that were | 
scarcely fall grown and certainly neither | 
fattened nor well fed. In the past year the 
markets have been so crowded with young 
dacks that there has been bat little profit In 
growing them, exeept to those who had a) 
reputation for having extra fine birds for 
which they could get an « xtra price. 

Now, there is danger of an over supply of | 
incubator-hatched early broilers, which may | 
bring the price so lowas notto repay the 
cost and trouble of batchirg and growing | 
them in the winter. There are those who) 
will pay high prices for early broilers, and | 
who would use neither more nor less of | 
them if the price were half as mach or twice | 
asmuch. But the number of such buyers 
are limited, and there are a multitude who 
would prefer an older chicken, with mors 
meat in proportion to the bones, even if 
broilers were sold at the price of old fowl. 
The meral then is do not go heavily into 
growing early spring broilers unless reason- 
ably sure of a good market for them. 





English poultry raisers who desire good 
hickens and fowls for market often make 
use of a cross of the Houdan to give better 
quality to the meat, as they have an excel- 
lent reputation in that way. The Houdan 
ia undoubtedly the best of the French 
reede, being of good form though not as) 
eavy in the breast as the Plymouth Rooks. | 
he flesh is very delicate in flavor, and the 
bones are emall, and they seem to have the 
power when crossed upon other fowl of | 
transmitting these qualities to the half) 
vloods. They are also very hardy as chicks, 
and are the best layers in the French class, 
and lay very large, white eggs, which is a) 
recommendation for the English market. | 
They have not the fancy for a dark, brown 
egg that ischaracteristic of Boston market. 
The Crevyecours are rather less popular 





| sible be kept distinct, and each individual 
| fowl be put to the work /t is best fitted for. 


| which when they try to sit can very soon 


| time but the setting of «ggs also, as after 
| the germ bas once been started it is easily 


| receive no attentions from the male, 
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| 
there than the Houdans. Alticagh they | strictly thoroughbreds. One of the desira-| pear, while others were as coarse in the 


grow very rapidly and attain heavier) 
weights than the Hondans, they are thought 
less vigorous and hardy. They are non-| 
sitters, but only in second class as eze 
produeers. 

The other French breed, La Fieche, are | 
even larger when full grown than the 
Crevecour, but they grow and mature more 
slowly and have the same lack of hardiness 
as chicks. Theeggs are largeand white | 
and the flesh extremely delicate and juicy 


OldsHeas for Mothers. 


While the chief use of the hen is to lay 
eggs and to furnish poultry for the table, it 
must not be forgotten thatthis is only a part | 
of the original design which must not be 
entirely superseded by inventions like the 
incubator. This latter may do whore thou- 
sands of young fowls have to be grown for 
broilers. Not enongh hens could be secured 
in brooding condition to mert this demand, 
especially ag ‘it is largest when the na‘ura) 
impulse of every hen is to lay more egg: 
and not to become a mother. Hence the in-| 
cubator is, and will always be, a necessity. | 
Bat we hate to think of the life of an incu- 
bator-hatched chicken that is to grow up and 
live for years perhaps, and never hear the 
sound of the hen’s familiar “ clack.” 
lt will practically grow up without any | 
relations, the most desolate kind of an or- | 
phan. There are thousands of farmers who | 
keep hens who do not care to grow 
more chickens than their own hens can | 
hatch. We would advise all such, in thin 
Ding off their flocks of poultry, to save a few 
old hens to hatch out the chickens needed 
for next year. The old hens won’t lay 
many eggs. Probably their egg supply 
has been mostly exhausted. But they will | 
beall the more interminable sitters be-| 
cause of this. Give them the egas of the 
most prolific egg producers of the flock, for 





these will make the best layers | 
Most people encourage the broodine | 
habit among their flocks by allowing) 


hens that are nearly past laying to steal a| 
nest, lay ten or a dcz3n eggs and batcb 
them ont. Of course the old hen is awfully 

proud of these chicks, which she knows are 

all her own, as only her own eggs are in the | 
nest. Butthe chickens of these old hens 
will take after their mother in laying few | 
egge,andthen quickly becoming broody. | 
It is by the contrary policy, breeding from | 
eggs laid b7 fowls that have little inelina-| 
tion to set, that the best breeds of egg pro-| 


ducers were probably originally produced. 


| The same policy continued will largely in- 


crease egg prcdaction. 

Poultry is kept for eeveral distinct pur- 
poses and has breeds adapted to each, and 
as we have jast shown,in the same breed 
both the young and theold fowl have thei: 
separate uses. These shouid so far as por- 


Possibly the o'd fowls kept for sitters wil) | 
not lay enough eggs to pay their keep 
Bat they will save the time of young hens, 


be broken up, or would probably break 
themeelves up and go to laying again. Gen- 
erally when a pullet wants to sit she will 
leave the nest some morning after the egg* 
are spoiled, thus losing not only her own 


killed by being exposed to the cold. I[¢ Is 
very easy to break a pullet from sitting. Keep 
her somewherea few days where she cap 
avd 
where there is no chance for her to makea 
nest. Feed ber with whole wheat and 
some milk curd, and keep fresh, clean water 
always where she can get at it. The sit- 
ting is really a fever, and the puilet that 
wants to sit shonid have its bill dipped in 
water several times each day, 80 as to 
oblige itto drink. With this treatment and 
food for three or four days, or even 
less, more egza will be brought forward 
to the period when they need to be ejected, 
and then you might try to tie the hen 
on the nest with her eggs, bat you could 
not even then make her sit and hatch them 
into chicke. Eventhe hens two years old 
are not fit for mothers if they are of egg- 
producing breeds. We have had such hens 
desert their chicks when less than a month 
old, and begin to lay another setting of eggs. 
Not warned by previous experience, they 
thought they wanted to hatch these only. 
This experiment in letting young hens hatch 
a nest of eggs had cost too much already. 


Sensible Poultry Facts. 


This is the season of the year in which 
the fancier and farmer get the greatest 
value from their poultry stock, and it also 
shows them whether it is advisable to in- 
orease or decrease their stock for another 
year. Poultry raising is as great a problem 
as the raising of fancy horses, cows, dogs, 
or other classes of stock. It is not meces- 
sary for one to go into it in a large degree 
to make a success, or the greatest profit, but 
one has to be adapted to the selecting, 
raising and marketing of poultry staff. 

The most serieus problem for a fancier to 
consider is whether it pays best to have 
thoroughbred stock, or grade stook, if he is 
catering to the market. Oftentimes com- 
binations are more valuable for eggs and 
the marketing of dressed poultry than 





| hasan opportanity 





ble features with thoroughbreds is that one 
of selling his surplus 
stock ata fancy pric: each year, realizing 
quite a sum on his cockerela and puilets, 


| or if he is disposed to reduce his hens, he 


oan dispose of them for twica the sum that 
the ordinary farmer is obliged to sell grade 
stock for. This idea is one that it is well to 
take into considaration, besause a few «xtra 
cents per peund makes a great difference 


with a farmer who devotes a great deal of | 


his time to the raising of poaltry and who 


has a great many pounds to sell each sea- 


son. 


grainasapumpkin. One tree which stood 
|im the dooryard bore medium-sized fruit, 
| light in color, fine grained, and pronounced 
by all to be the bes: Rambo they ever tasted, 
but when grafts taken from thistree were 
puton other Rambo trees they invariably 
produced fruit just likethetreeon which 


rom which they were taken. 





| Baldwin apple.” 


| expect to find a great difference in enviror- 


general suggestions on the subject may not 
come amiss to those interested in tree 
growth. 

If a little pinching back is done while a | 
tree is young, or removing of small branches 
which m'ght develop undesirably, no great | 
amount of pruning need be done at any 
one time. Bat where a large amount of 





they were inserted, and not like the tree | wood isto be removed (anless it is dead, 
I have seen | which may be removed at any time), the best | 
Baldwins of all sizes and of almost all | time is while theitree is in its dormant state, 
shades of color, and yet there is but one | preferably early in the spring before the 


growth starts. Janeisalso agood time to 


In an orchard of fifty trees we should mot | reraove smaller amounts. If done at such 


times the wounds heal over with the least 


Thedemand is always great for fresh | ments, elevation or soils, bat there might liability of permanent injary to the tree. 


poultry and fresh eggs. In the largest mar- 


kets today one can always reel'za from five 
| to ten cents more for strictly fresh eggs, or 
| eggs marked with an individual farm; con- 


8 quently it pays a farmer to observe these 
suggestions and connect himself with some 
rellable concern which has saeh a trade as 
wooli warrant the delivery of sach poultry 
and ezgs regularly. 

There are many of our largest poultry- 
men, men with the required experience, who 


do not seem to beable to make their hens | 


lay im the proper season. if they could 


| only get their eags in November, December 


and January they coald realiz3 as much on 
their stock thoze three months as they 
eoulé in six or seven months the rest of the 
year. We know of several farmers who 
have orders direct with the consumers 
(hotels and private families) wao sell eggs 
now for 40 or 50 cents per dozen. One 
farmer, who hasanear neighbor who has 


| exactly as good eggs as his, having another 


market, selis hiseggs from 1@ to 15 cents 
less than his neighbor does. It would hardly 
seem thatthere should beso much d ffer- 
ence in price, excepting that one man is 
better able to market his stuff than the 
other. 

A la g} brown egg iathe popular one in 
Boston ; the large white egg is the succes:- 
ful one in Naw York. Farmers raising 
poultry should baar this In mind, as if they 
are catering for the Boston market and are 
desirous of getting the best prices, they 
should only send the dark brown exzs. 


L'kewise the farmer who sends his eggs to 


the New York markets, he should bear in 
mind that the white egg is the one that 
brings the highest price. Fads and fancies 
rale the market, consequently farmers make 
a great mistakein not inquiring into the 
wants and desires of the people. 

It pays one who is enthusiastic on the 
subject of poultry to visit the fairs and ex- 
hibitions regularly, that they may learn a)! 
the latest information and get what points 
they can from others, to see the new fowle, 
talk over the latest methods of feeding, 
marketirg and t andling, as each faneler has 
a different idea. Again, many valcable 
points can be obtainea by careful observa- 
tion. Poultry raising is one of the most 
vrofitable things connected witn farming. 
Probably nothing pays better for the 
amount of money invested and time spent 
thantbhe hen. She usually is allowed to 
roam about unnoticed, select her nest in 
some out-of-the-way place in the barn, get 


her feed usually where she cap best pick it | 


up, yet her comparative value to the farmer 
is many times greater thao his cow, his pig 
orhissheep. What animal is there that 
produces such value, that requires so little 
attention, which is so profita:le and so 
easily marketea? To be successfal with 
pouliry only requires due care and diligence 
with the proper stock to begin witb, the 
right methods of feeding and a proper mar- 
ket. ROLAND Hopkins SMITH. 


Orchard and Gardea. 


We have for a long time belleved and ad- 
vocated the idea that the character of a 
fruit could be changed by the stock into 
which it was grafted,and that some varieties 
were more easily affected in this way than 
others. We find in the National Stockman 
a letter from a Vennsylvania farmer who 
notices the same facts of variations in the 
quality of fraits nominally the same, bat 
who ascribes it to different causes, although 
we think his argament supports our view 
more than hisown. Hesays: ‘“ The trath 
of the matter is there isa difference in the 
appearance of fruits of the same variety, 
even when the grafts are taken from the 
sametree. It is not a different strain, bat 
a difference in environments, elevation, 
solls, etc. Then the age of the tree, its 
cultivation, etc., have mach to do with the 
siz, color and quality of all kinds of 
fruit. Apples on young, thrifty trees are 
always larger in size, coarser in grain and 
not as good keepers as when grown on 
elder and slower growing trees. Some 
varieties of apples are more subject to 
change in appearance and quality, on dif- 
ferent soils, than others. The old Rambo 
varies the most of any variety of which I 
have any knowledge. In an orchard planted 
by my grandfather 75 or more years ago 
there were 50 or more Rambo appie trees, 
and there seemed to be several separate and 
distinct varieties, ranging in color from 
green with but very few pale-red stripes to 


deep red with but few green stripes, 
and in size from very small to 
the size of a large Baldwin or wme- 


dium-sized Fallawater. And io texture 
some were almost as fine as a Seckel 


, €asily be stocks varying much in character, 
|especially if they were, as many used 
| seventy-five years azo, and as some use now, 

seedlings grown from the apple pomace at 
the cider mill, which naturally would, then 
| at least, contain seeds from many seedlings 
/as wellas some grafted trees. The color, 


texture and keeping qualities of the fruit | 


| would vary accordiag to those qualities in 
the stock the grafts were set in. 


| 


A dressing of 1000 pounds of salt per aere, 
sowed upon the eurface and harrowed in 
early in the aprinz, is said to be an excel- 
lent preparation of the garden for growing 
|eabbages, cauliflowers and beets. There 

are low grades of agricaltaral salt, or ealt 
too impure to be used as table salt, or even 
in curing meats, without refining, which 
can be bought very cheaply, and are as gocd 
|as the better grades for that business; so 
| also with salt that has been used in salting 
| meat or fish. Whatever of tte jaices of the 
| meat or fish it may retain will not injare the 
| land. 
| Weremember when a dressing of salt was 
| thought to bs absolutely necessary for grow- 
|ing acrop of arp iragas, but now many of 
|the growers say that is not important, yet 
we think the above amount would be of no 
|\injary to this or many other crops. 


1000 pounds per acre will not destroy all | 
is | 


| weeds nor exterminate all insect pests, it 
| something like the hoeing of an old man we 
| once knew. He was notoriously unskilfua' 
| in his use of the boe, but he said if he didn’t 


bir.”’ 
ltreuble ome weed pests, 1 ke the orange 
‘hawk weed, ‘‘ devil’s paint brash,’’ ete., are 
/coming in small patcher, it may be well t 
apply two or three times the above amou 
tu those spots to kill the weeds, even though 
'it may kill all other plants for one se2son, 
| yet the killing of the weeds will well repay 

the lost use of the land, and it will be all the 
| more fertile another year. 

While salt is not a fertilizar, strictly 
| speaking, it often acis as such by acting 
{apon other elements in the soil, and libar- 
ating of making available the fertility that 
is dormant in them. We have seen g20d 


results from the use of salt upon worn-ont | 


or ran-down grass lands, though it would 
‘net produce the rame results upon the same 
| field again until more manare was applied. 
Is is also asefal in absorbing moisture from 
‘'theair and holdingit in the svil,as can 
easily be seen by applying it ina dry season 


| Some of those who grow tomatoes fur 
| market are reporting good success attainea 
| by starting the dwarf varieties very early in 
March, under glass,and without forcing 
them to a rank growth, transplanting them 
to proper distances apart, occasionally 
headi: g in rampant-growing branches, if 
| there are any that need it, so ttat when 
they are transplated to the pan field about 
the last of May or early in June, they will 
be thrifty, stocky plante, with fruit already 
set on the vines. After they are weil rooted, 
apply a forcing fertilizer, and there shoulc 
be tomatoes to take to market early in Jaly. 
when they will sell as easily for $1.50 
or $2a bashelas they would for 25 or 50 


plants often bear quite as well late in the 

fall as do those which begia to bear later. 
When heading in the plants it may be 

well to remember tha: the tomato plant 


and bear fruit quiteas early as it would 
have done if it had remained on the paren! 
stalk. Waen one has not plants enough of 
a choice variety he may increase their num- 
ber in this way. 





Pruning of Trees and Shrubs. 


When grown under similar conditions, 
trees ef a particular species or variety 
assume shapes characteristic of their clase 
andof sach growth. Any variety when 
crowded tends to grow straighter and taller, 
making better timber trees; while trees o' 
the same variety grown in open situation 
take on entirely different forms, being more 
branched and spreading. 

By jadicious pruning we can often greatly 
aid nature in shaping a tree ina desired di- 
rection, but it would be folly to undertake 
to grow them in form antegonistic. 

Pruning should be avoided as much as 
possible, and practised only enough to se- 
cure the desired form for the purpose in- 
tended. Better leave to nature entirely 
unless we have an idea from the start as to 





the end we wish to accomplish. Yeta few 


| kill the weeds he could “discourage them a | 
Where some cf the new and most) 


cents a month later. Upon the first boxes | 
soldat a h'gh price may depend much of the | 
profit of the entire crop. They also report | 
that in favorable seasons these early started | 


grows readily from slips, and the brane) | 
broken cff ifset inthe ground may grow 


Close and ciean cutting should be the rale, 
/and all lerger wounds should be painted 
over with white lead to prevent decay. 
eredin the trimming of our less hearty trees, 
such as the apple, cherry, mountain ash and 
catalpe. The hardier sorts may be safely 
pruned either in the fall, winter or spring; 
| preferably when there is no frost in the 

wood, as it then splits and cracks more 
easily and bad wounds are more liable to be 
made. Where limbs cross and rnb against 
one another, it is generally best to remove 
one of them. 

Some trees, like the soft maple, are very 
liable to split in the crotches or have limbs. 
broken down by winds, etc., and hence need 

|watching. Long limbs should be cut 
|tack, and where poor crotches are being 
| formed, some of the branches should be cut 
back, leaving the straightest so as to forma 
| leader of it. 
rops of trees qaite often gst broken off 
through accicent, in which case a little 
praning will greatly assist the tree in atiliz- 
| Ing one of the branches as a leader. 
The foliage acts as the Inngs of the tree, 
and hence the removal of a large amount at 
;apy one time during the growing season 


While ™8t necessarily be a serious setback to the 


tree. 

ln traa:planting trees all bruised or 
| broken roots should be removed, and the 
|tep shortened in proportion to the loss of , 
|roots. In all cases good roots should be 
looked to and prizad far above tops. 
In seiting out street trees small trees will | 
| generally make fully as finetrees as larger 
Ones, but require more careful watching. | 
| The trees generally used for this purpos | 


©/are long and slender, trimmed bare of | 
Dt | branches, 


tps being cut off at a height of | 
eight or ten feet from the root. But itis | 
more desirable to have a few lower branches | 
| left on if possible, and cut them back to ba 
| trimmed cff in a year or twoafter the tree 
(bas a start. This gives a leaf surface | 
which materially aids in the starting of | 
ajper permanent branches. Street trees | 
should be praned a little fora number of 
years to encourage growth in the desired di- 
| rection. GEORGE W. STRAND, 
Sec’y. Minn. Forestry Association. | 
Taylor’s Falir, Minr, 
For Every Farmer. | 


We have jast received a neat pamphlet, 
entitled ‘* Bradley’s Farmer’s Record Book.’ 
its 48 pages are closely filled with reason- 
able and helpful information, which will 
prove to be of marked benefit to every 
farmer. 

A new and practical feature’ is a reriescf 
pages 80 arranged that the farmer can keep 














FARM DAINRY 


BUTTER OUTFITS 


MAKING 


| Send for circulars and * - 
Special Otter. | Crercateanr dex 


MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
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HERMANVILLE 
RED TAMWORTH AND Piés 


DUROC. JERSY 


DUROC-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE GROSS 


( The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked, 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanville, P. E. 1. 


Canada. 





POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illasrat: d Book, Tellicg Hew 
to De Ic and All Abeut Prefitable 
Woultry Raising. 


Contairing Chapters on How to Make $5008 
year Keeping Pouliry; Poultry Yards and) 
Houses; Choice cf Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
ting tae Hen aod Incubation; Hatching and Oare 
of Obicks; Fattening and Preparing roultry for 
Market; Diseases «f Poultry; Ducks, Geeseand 
Turkeys; Capenizing; Receipts and Incubatore; | 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. i 
Sond to any address on receipt of twenty-five | 
ents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGHMAN. | 


WALNOT PUBLISHING CO, | 
Bex 3144, Boston, Wass. | 








| rendering tank in cutting ap for retail 


Esp cially should these points be consid- | 


*zact account of eli his principal purchaser, 
the market prices of steple products, a rec- 
ord of crops raised, milk, batter, egzs and 
cream produced, as well as his cath rece!pts 
and cash peymente. 

It also contains much very earefally pre- 
pared information regarding fertil!z tion in 
general, and the nature and chemical con- 
ray of Bradley’s Old Reliable Fertil- 

zars. 

Weare authoriz3d by the Bradley Fertil- 
Izer Company, Boston, to say they will send 
a copy of this valuable pampbiet, free of 
aaa to any farmer who will write them 

or it. 


Cutting EHeef for Retail Trade. 


The National Provisioner thus figures on 
the cutt'ng up of a carcass of prime beef 
which would weigh 710 pounds and sell for 
84 cents a pound, or $60.85. There would be 
24 pounds of neck, 130 pounds chuck rib, 68 
pounds prime rib, 92 pounds porterhouse, 
34 pounds sirloin, 28 pounds rump, 124 
pounds round, 112 pounds plate ribs, 22 
pounds flank, 50 pounds shin and 24 pounds 
of shank. The values of these are: Porter- 
house at 20 cents, $18.40; prime ribs at 14 
cents, $9.52; sirloin at 124 o-nts, $4.15; 
round at eight cents, $992; chuck ribs at 
six cents, $7.80; rump at seven cents, $1.96; 
plate ribs, shin and flank at four cents, 
$7.36; neck at three cents, 72 cents; shank 
at 24 cents, 60 cents. This amounts to $60.53, 
which certainly shows no profit. Bat there 
are bones and meat trimmings to go to the 





trade, which would cause a loss, and per- 
baps non-paying customers may cause a 
farther lose, beside expense of selling, ete. 
The prcvisioner says that adding one cent 
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Radway’s Ready Relief cures the worst pains 
in from one to twenty minutes. Not one hour 
after reading this advertisement need any one 
suffer with 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For Headache (whether sick or nervous), 
toothache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, 
pains and weakness in the back, spine, or kid- 
neys, pains around the liver, pleurisy, swelling 
of Hy), ~ and pains of all kinds, the applica- 
tion of Radway’s Ready Relief will afford im- 
mediate ease, and its continued use fer a few 
days effect a permanent cure. 


A CURE FUR ALL 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, Bron- 
chitis, Poeumonia Sweliing of the Joints, Lum- 
bago, Inflammations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Frostbites, Chilblains, Headaches, Toothache, 
Asthma, Difficult Breathing. 

Cures the worst pain in irom one to twenty 
minutes. Not an hour after reading this adver- 
tisement need any one suffer with pain. 

Radway’s Ready Relief is a sure cure for 
every Pain, Sprai.s, Bruises, Pains in the Back, 
Chest and Limbs. 


IT WAS THE FIRST AND IS 
THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating 
pains, allays inflammation and cures Conges. 
tions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels 
or other glands or organs, ty one application. 
A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler of 


water will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Nervousness. 
Sleeplessness. Sick headache, Diarrhoea, Dys- 
entery, Colic, Flatulency and all internal pains. 

There is nota remedial agent in the worla 
that willcure Fever and Agu® and all other 
Malarious, Bilious and other fevers, aided by 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


5) cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 





a pound to the cheepser cuts and two cents 
to the higher priced cuts will not be enongh 
unless the trade is strivtly cash. We think 
some of our market men would add two 
cents or more all through, while prime rib 
goes as sirloin and chack rib as prime to 


many a customer. 


| <The Sultan of Turkey has just bullt st 
| Mecea the largest house in the world. Itis in- 
tended for the accommodation of pi/g:ims, and 
is capable of sheltering six thousand persons. 














Potash. 


NOUGH of it must be 
contained in fertilizers, 
otherwise failure will surely 
result. See that it is there. 
Our books tell 








all about 


fertilizers. They are sent 
free to all farmers applying 


for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 














Raise 
Hens 


People living just outside cities and 
large towns can (owing to their near- 
ness to markets,) make large profits 
in the poultry business. No other 
occupation pays better or is easier to 
conduct. It can be successfully car- 
ried on by women or boys and girls, 

yrovided they have a knowledge of 
he right methods of management, 
feeding, etc. This may easily be 











gained by faithful study of that best 
and most practical poultry paper, 


Farm-Poultry 


It teaches how to make money raising 
poultry and eggs for market. It 1s edited 
by practical poultry raisers, who tell their 
readers how to prevent and cure all poul- 
try diseases; bring pullets to early laying 
maturity; make hens lay when prices are 
highest; build the best houses and yards; 
keep poultry free from vermin; hatch 
strong chickens in incubators; Caponize 
and dress poultry for market. 

Published semi-monthly. 

Price, $1.00 a year; 50 cents for six months. 
Sample copy anda 25c. book, “A Living 
from Poultry,’ sent for 12c, in stamps. 
1. & JOMUNSON & CO., 

Juatom House §t.. BOSTON, MASS. 











WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE ° 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotele to Union Staten, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


LARGEST BROOMS in the city for the 
price {91.00 =! day and upward). eam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house. 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
—— every modérn improvement and conver- 
ence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The specie! break- 

faste at 4) cente and table d'hote dinner st &0 

cents are oue. 













€. A. JONES.“ 














Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851, 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND: WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President. Secretary 


CASH FUND APRIL 1. 1895, 2625 .000.06 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$370,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISE, $34,575 ,348.00 
| Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 


Dividends paid during past 
year, . ... . . §72,498,26 
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GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. i a 


$30,000.00 


Dr. T. A. BLAND’ 


How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 
DOCTOR BOOK ont, 
Its advice is sound, 


! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
| 





sensible, safe. Rev. 
Dr. Miner said: “It 
ia a charming book, 


| which cannot fail te 
| do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- 
proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 
j MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 

178 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


| Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


in 


With One Year's 
Regular subscription te 
Price. the Ploughman, 
American Kitchen Mag- 
zine 





SMALL'S CALF FEEDER. 


Calves suck their milk, grow sleek, 
thrifty and very large, commanding the 
highest market prices for veal or dairy. 
Write for free circulars. 


J. B. Small & Co., Boston, Mass. 











HATCH CHICKENS 


9 BY STEAM-—rith the @ 
simple, perfect, seif-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Thousands in successful operation. 
Lowest priced Ist-class hatcher made. 
GEO. H. STAHL, ~ ™ 
114 to 122 &. 6th &t., Quincy, Tl. 





Circulars free, 
Send 60, for 
lilus. Catalog. ‘ 

















THE DOC, 


AND HOW TO BREED, 

TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 

A book of 96 pages, profusely illustrated, con- 

taining special articles treating of the d!fferent 

breeds, and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
Them. Postpai¢ for twenty-five cents. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO, 
Bex 2144, Bosiou, Mass 





91 
Boston Cooking School — 
agazine. .60 ° 2.46 
Good Housekeeping 2,00 .- 3.60 
H hold 1.00 . 2.80 
Table Talk. 1,00 2.86 
What to Eat. 1.00 2.80 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dairving for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COw. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publish- 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this ba man 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
she has learned in her own experience, which nas 
been a long and varied one, and covering fully the 
whole subject. Any of our readers who Leop 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellte 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mags 








PLOUGHMAN Off xe, Boston Mass. 
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Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 


How to 


TU RKE YS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

zne present book is an effort to fil 
Shis gap. It is based upon the experi 
eece of the most successful experts i 
aarkey growing, both as breeders of fanc 
— and as raisers of turkeys for mar 

et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most succes® 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and thereis alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts ol 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in sack 
locality. 


Prefusely Ilustrated. Cloth, i2me 
Price, postpaid, $1.06, 
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BB” Persons desiring a change in the 
address of their paper must state where the 
paper has been sent as well as the new 
direction. 





It is rumored that the Czar is about to 
modify greatly the painful condition of the 
prisoners in Siberis, to abolieh the so-called 
administrative banishment altogether, and 


thus inaugurate arewerain Rassie. This 
is good news and we hope itis trae. It! ad 
occurred to us that this ruler had some 


housecleaning of his own to do before set- 
ting ont to solve his neighbors’ domestic 
problems. 


p'e can be better able than they are now to pot in as marked degrre as swallow- 
re up a stable government that will secure ing snow. It these alternations of in- 
'¢q al rights for all and the protection of | flammation and chill ara repeated a few 
proverty righte. times the coating of the stomach is worn 
Asthe Philippines are so plainly at present off, asit dries op daring the iofiammation 
unadie to inaugarate a free government , mach as does ta» tongae ia fever, showing 
withont thaving it overturned, if this coun- | by its white ecatiug tha’ fever is preseto. 
try sh: ald be cowardly evough to decline | When wehad only sheep to care for, if some 
what t« ite plain right and cons quent daty, of them learned this snow-eating habit we 
it would surely create a squabble among could generally do them little good. We 
_Earopean nations for their possession. So | suspected then that inflammation of the 
soon as our role is ignored there will be a | stomach was the real cause of the difficulty, 
revolt of the wealthy Filipinos against | but beyond giving a small dose of olive oll- 
| Agninal’.’s domination. Oe side or the | or grease of some kind to cover the stom 
‘other wil! call on elther Germany, France or | ach’s coat, we did not know wkat else to do. 
| Russia to help their cause, and the islands! Bot later we have had experience with 
will soon lapse under control of some one Or | very similar cases of men who had stomach 
the other of thorse powers, to the lasting dis-| inflammation from alcoholism, and have 
advantage, and we may add also the lasting | used with success a batter remedy. Where 
| disgrace, of this country. Bat auch a result | the stomach is inflamed and “ raw,” there 
is notte be. The treaty is sure to be ratt- | is the most intense desire for liquor, as this, 
fied,aud we hope that Senator Hoar will live | at least temporarily, soothes the exposed 


: to long rezret the opposition he bas made to 


oo 
All records were broken at the Boston 
Custom House by the amount exported Yer, We Have a Goodly Eer- 
from thie port in 1898, and by the excess of itage.” & 
exports over imports, while the amount of 
goods imported was the smallestfora num-| Almost the first Latin li ped by Boston 
ber of years. The exports for the year were babe is“ Laetus sorte mea.” Very early 
valued at $122,370,312,and the imports at We al z3 more or less unconsclously that 
$49,394,850, leaving the balance of the trade Our !ut Isa happy one, and that we have a 
in favor of thia port to the amount of $72,- | S0edly heritage. For years this surticer. 
975,462. This is more than fourtimes asmach We boast about Bunker Hill, the Tea Party 
as it was in 1897, two anda quarter times ®*"4 our historic Common, and we pity from 
what it was in 1896,and more than eight and the bottom of our self-sufficient little hearts 
a balf times what it was in 1895. It's pleas- She country boys and girls we mees in sam- 
ant and seems like prosperity to have the mer who have no part in our splendid civic 
balance of trade in our favor every year, life. But soon there comes a day when we 
but to have Itinorease by more than $55,- fiad that certain things are expected of 
000,000 in one year makes Boston mer- | 98 becanse we are Bostonians. We 
chante feel very mush as if they bed won should have climbed Banker Hill Mona- 
as decisive a victory as any achieved by our ™ent and be perfectly familiar with its 
army or pavy height. We should know thoroughly the 
A facts about that ‘Tea Party, and there ia ill- 
concealed disgust upon the faces of our 
sountr d onfess that we 
boasting about our past, and to atiend ema fanny A oy wage hese mall” jo 
closely to duties of the present, which is the the Common, which Holmes has celebrated 
best Now Soe seittiann Kemnae ogy 4 All at once, then, it occars to us that priv:- 
the Apestic Paul |} : the last clanse of lege means responsibility. 
Hebrews xii 1: ! Let ne ley aside every This experiences is constantly repsated. 
“ry page ee ~ .__. Nothoughtfal Bostonian can fail to be in- 
weighs and the sin that doth a0 easily DESO | Aaenced by the reflex action of admiration. 
us, and run with patience the race that Is The natural impnlse of a healthy mind is to 
freely give, having freely received, and 
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What thie country needs most is to stop 


set before us.” The reason for this New 


Year resolution is givenin the preceding 
clanze: “Wherefore seeing we also are 
comparsed about with sc great a cloud of 
witnesses.”” This isaiso especiaily ¢ pplic- 
able now. The namesof Dewey, of Samp- 
sor and of Schley recali thoee of Paul 
Jones, Decatur and Farragutof our past 
nistory. When Napoleon halted his army 
before the Py:amids he dramatically ex- 
claimed, “ Soldiers, forty centuries look 
down upon you!” lt wasthse same appeal 
as Paul hed made to the Hebrews, to remind 
that people of the great cioud of witnesses 
who always e’ compassed them. That Is 
what we should always do, and both the 
resolation and its reason ought to be taken 
into the new year by everybody, to make 
this coming year better than any that have 
preceded it. 


>> —_ — 


News that wilil revive the hopes ofall 


while every Bostonian must be gad that his 
clty and his State are ‘‘exampler,” he 
should be eternally vigilant that both may 
20 «remain. Therefore, while we are 
all rejoiced to observe that Gov. Rose- 
velt in his first message commands the Mas- 
aachuseits method of riquiring ail build- 


ings used for manufacturing purposes 
to be lisspsed, we cannot help being 
eonecious that we have -till much to 


doin the way of suppressing the sweat- 
shep nulvanes. Again, though New York’s 
State Charities Aid agent pdints ous that in 
Boston only one child in 850 is pauperized, 
against thirty-five ont of every 117in New 
York, itis weil to observe the compiementary 
truth that in Philadelphia the records show 
but ons pauper in two thousand homeless 
little ones. Similariy, whileitis pleasant 
to learn from the Consumers’ L3ague re- 
ports that our city Las very few sweat 


sheep keepers and wool growers comesin ghops and almost no garret workers, the 
the fact that the great woolen mills in the other side of the truth, that New England 
Biackstone valley, which last winter were garment makers are suffering because the 
bought by Charles Fietcher of Providence, manufaciure of cheap clothing is so largely 
are soon to be set to work manufacturing garried on in New York should not be 
and to their full capacity. These millsem- jznored. It is right and good that we 
ploy 500 men and have been entirely idle should rejoice ina heritage waich is,jcom- 
during the past five years. Many who be- psratively free from sweat shops, bat ther 

pose that —s SS ny — still remain those sufferers without work. 

a oa 3 ee ory The laws of Massachusetts regulating the 
Britain thought that the mills never would hours of labor in stores are most favorable 


start sgain. Bat the time hascome when ,, the workers, bat we know of a prominent 


this country can make woolen goods ae well 
as other manufactures as cheaply as any in 
the world. Basides thie, the openirg of new 
markets in Asia forall American products 
will enable our manufactories of all kinds 
to find sale for what they can make. This 
will provide employment for all, and greatly 
improve our home market,as compared with 
what ithas been the past few years, while 
s0 many workirg men could find no work, 
and were therefore without the means of 
buyirg atticies of use of which they had 
never before been cbliged to deny them- 
selves. Men are already at work in the 
Blackstone Mille, and that fact will mekea 


confectioner’s shop, where during the holl- 
days girls worked from seven o’clock in the 
morning antilten a; night in order to fill 
orders. To be sure, they received more 
money, but no moncy could compansate for 
a strain like this, which, resented, would 
have meant a less of position. Brain work- 
ers overdo, but they can enjoy afew weeks 
of absolute rest. This clerks cannot have, 
and factory laws which are evaded at Christ- 
mas are ceraluiy inadc quate laws. 

The question reduces again, then, to the 
responsibility of the privileged, and to 
foster this sense there shculd be encouraged 
all that makes for uniform factory laws and 





better home market for the fruit growers 


} 
and the gardeners of that sectior. the creation of a public sentiment against 


cheap goods. The woman who saves in the 
purchase of clothing money which she do- 
Reply to Senator Hoar. nates to a home for consumptives is a pdor 
2 : economist as well as a superficial helper of 
Senator Hoar of this State made probably humanity. It’s more light and fuller that 
the ableat argument that could be presented we need in regard to these question: ; 
on that side, against this Government keep- | this iight, let us hope, our municipal lect- 
ing the Philippines, now that Spainhas re- reg wii diffase amorg the poor. ‘The rich 
lirquished ail claim tothem. Bat it 1s not of oar city are already bending with a will 
a conclusive argument, for it assames that to q gonsideration of the matter. They 
if we do keep the islands without taking a earnestly believe that they have a “ goodly 
vote of all their people and having them herjtage,” but they believe siso that 
decide for us, it wili prove a fatal blow to nodlesse oblige 
the principles of government by the consent 
of the governed. Senator Hoar will re- 
member that precisely the same argument 
was made 38 years ago, when State after 
State was breaking its relations with Great Bend, O., brings home the report that 
the Union and setting up an inde- a pecuilar mania for eating snow prevails in 
pendent government. We are aware thatfar northern region. It is called there 
that the cases are not paralie). The the saow-eating habit, and is thought to ba 
States were part of ourselves before incurable In its injarious effects it is be- 
they seceded, which the Philippines never lieved to be worse than oplam eating or 
were. But the same argument which Sena- even than intemperance in liquors. Where 
tor Hoar now uses was then used by oppc- the thermomenter reaches often down to 30° 
nents of the war. ‘‘ You may force these or 40° below zaro, a mouthfal of snow is like 
States into your union again, but govern- molten metal, creating an intense thirst, and 
ment by free consent of the governed, which causing men who acquire this pernicious 
has been our rule heretofore, has gone for- habit to rapidly lose tlesh and to be unable 
ever.”” Senator Hoar was quick enough then | to eat or digest food until death ends their 
to see the fallacy of this argument. The miserier. There are, he says, many now in 
South had been wrought op to a great pitch the Klondike who have contracted § this 
of excitement by the election of Abaaham habit, and who will probably never live to 
Lincolr. In other words, it was not then come home. 
its true self, and the war was necessary, Making allowance for some exaggeration, 
not alone to reclaim United States property and the presumabiy greater effect of snow 
in the seceded Siates, but still moretoenable eaten at extremely low temperatures, this 
the South to cool off and deelde deliberately Klondiker’s story reminds us of what all 
whether it wanted tocat loose from the farmers know to be the bad effects of eating 
Union. The decision at last was that it did saow by their stock in winter. Hens and 
not want to dotbis. Every State is backin sheep are most likely to suffer in this way. 
the Union, and is heartily glad it is there | If the drinking dishes of fowls freeze solid, 
Senator Hoar greatly mistakes in supposing 88 they often do, hens will often be 
that Aguinaldo and the insurgents repre- found pecking at snow and swallowiug it. 
sent the who'e Philippine pecple. They | When sheep eat snow it more often comes 
constitute only a very small buat very ener- from thirst. Many have the fallacious idea 
getic class. [fan honest expression of the that the shep is an animal! that can do 
wishes of the whole people were had they without drinking water with no Injary to 
would almost certainly vote for annexation itself. In summer at pastare this may be 
to the U-cited States, jast as Senator Hoar 80, for the sheep will lie inashady place 
will remember, Tennessee and some other through the day, and only graz3 at night or 
Southern States rushed out of the Union by (n early morning, whilethe grass is wet with 
their executives or legis'atares would have dew. As the sheep is a smail animal, the 
remained in the Union if the people could water the dew farnishes is enough generally 
have bed their will. for ite needs. Batthereare often several 
It is very mach the same in the Philip- nights together in samwmer with little or no 
pines now. Bzcause Genera! Aguina!do and dew, and at such times shee) will drink 
his followers are the only armed Fiil- greedily if they can get water. 
pinos heand they assume that their will Bat esting snow, even when the air is 
must be absolate. Cannut Senator Hoar much above zero temperatare, is very differ- 
see that this isexactly the way that men ent from living on dew. Saow contains 
who have set themselves up as military dic- muoh air. Melting snow makes this air 
tators have always argoed? By holding very cold, no} only ia the moath, bat down 
possession of what we have acquired, the the throat,and ev sn lato the stomacn. This 
United States will save the Philip-| createsaoailll, The norma! temporatare of 
pine islands from the countless rev- the stomach is 98°, and to restore this nat- 
olutions and anarchy which have followed are sends asmach blood as can be spared 
Spanish evacuation of all its American to restore the stomach to its natural 
colonies. This country cannot afford to let warmth. This exoess of blood makes the 
the Philippines ran into avarchy. Kather stomach congasted and inflamed, while the 
it will hold them under military occupation outside of the body is chilled. Taking 
until the angry passionsexcited by Spanish a drink of ies-cold water in hot 
misrule have passed away, when the peo.’ weather may prodace this effect, though 


oa 
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Effects of Eating Snow. 
A retarned Kiondiker, named Barnum, of 


nerves on the raw surface. What is 
needed is some medicine that will cover 
them up entirely,giving the clamoring nerves 
compieterest, aud renewing it as peeded 
| aosil a new coatir g of the stomach has been 
| scowr. Sab-nitrate of bismuth is recom- 
| mended by the doctors for this purpose, and 
on using it for stomachs inflamed by aleo- 
holism it was found to give immediate 
| relief, destroying for the time the intense 
craving for liquor that had existed. It) 
would probably do the same for stomach 





inflammation caused in the Kiondike regions 
by the habit of snow eating. 


It has propored that there be & strict exem- 
ination of ali American pork, sdmittiuig 
only that found to be free from trichina or 
other disease; bat the German farmers 
know that their own pork is more full of 
trichina than any other in the world, and if 
this tack were tried it would result in mak- 
ing almost everybody want the Americsn 
pork, as being certainly safe after it had 
andergone Government inspection. 


Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


The cold weather prevents fruit from 
moving very actively, aod prices remain 
steady. Snow apples are $2.50 to $3.50 a 
barrel, and Kings $3.50 to $4. Baldwins and 
Greenings mostly $2.75to $3, but a few 
fancy reach $3 25, No. 2 $1.75 to $2, Talman 
Seeets $2t0 $3 Cranberries are in moder- 
ate supply, with light demand. Cape Cod, 
choice dark, are $6 to $650 a barrel, and 
fair to good $5 to $5 50, or $1 75 to $2 a box; 
country, good to choice, $5 to $5.50. Very 
few grapes in baskets coming now. Ca 
tawbas are from 14 to 18 cents. Peare dull 
at $2 50 to $3 a bushel. 

California oranges arrive freely, and are 
in very good demand: Navels $2.25 to $2.75 
for fair to good, and fancy at $3 to $3.50, 
half boxes $1.50 to $1.75. Seedlings steady 
at $1.75 to $250a box. Florida oranges in 
moderate demand. A few good to choice 
bright sell at $350 to $4,and Russets at 
$3 to $3.50. Tangerines $3 to $3 85 a half 
box. Grape fruit sells slowly at $6 to $6.75 





| for fair to good, and $7 to $7.75 for choice to 


Oaly the most easily digested food, such | fancy. Valencias from $425 to $5 a care 
as milk given warm an¢ other soft foods, Jamaicas fair to good, $3 to $3 25a box snd 
should be given until the walls of the stom- | choice to fancy $3.50 to $3 75. Barrels from 


ach and intestines that have been abraded $5 to $6 as to qaality. 


Messina and Pa- 


have healed over. Some pepsin or inglavin | lermo, dull and steady at $2 to $2.25. 


shoald be given with this to help digest it, | 


for the covering of the sores made by inflam- | counts, 
mation by the subnitrate of bismuth pre- steady at five , 
vents the stomach from giving forth the|11to 13 cents for California and 17 to 25) or 129,300 boxes 
gastric jaices which aid digastion. Indeed, | cents 4for ‘larkieh. 
the eating of food which cannot be digested | cents for sma] and 45 to 50 cents for large | 


while the stoma:hisinflsmad, makes cases 
of this chaiacier, however caused, ex- 
tremely hard to care. The stomach and 
the intestines are makers of new Dilood, 
with which injared places in any part of the 
body hava te be repaired. If this process of 
making sew bloodis interfered with too 
long the patient must gaifer most seriously. 
Iibard food is eaten snd comes in the ex- 
crement only haif digested, !t ts likely to 
scraps on the walls of the intestines, irritat- 
ingthem aetill more, and still farther post- 
poning the p3riod of complete recovery. 

If there is severe constipation, as there la 
‘p’ to be where there Is too much internal 
heat, an injection Into the large intestine of 
a mixture of olland soft soap will soften 
the hard ‘w@3e7, ani then a good dose cf 
physic will bring them through. When 
constipation runs far it is apt to irritate) 
the large intestine and cause piles. Some 
attempts shuald be made by everybody to 
procure at least one good evacuation every 
cay,and ifa person has normal appetite, 
three would be mach better. 

The firet effact of sudden chilling of the 
intestines is to cause diarrtc)>, When the 
heart sends increased supply of blood there 
to correct the evil, if there isa load on the 
stomach, nature considers this an iacabus, 
and discharges it as quickly as possible. 
The constipation comes afterward, and isa 
reaction often aggravated by injadicious 
food. When a p2rseon is recovering from 

_ the effects of snow eating or from alcoholism, 
the greatest care should be taken to eat 
only easily digested food until the tone of 
the etomach has been brought up to its nor- 
mal condition. 


—_@-@— 


Some Canadian papers are complainirg 
that there bas been thus far less snow than 
usual for the past few years. in short, as 
one of them puts it, the United States on 
its northern border has taken most of the 
snow, and left Canada with leas than usual. 
Bnt there need be no fear that ‘our lady 


Lemons are firm at $250 to $3.25 for 300 
and $2 50 to $3 for 360 counts. Dates 
eents and figs unchanged at 


Pineapples 15 to 25 


Jamaica. Bananasin good supply at $1.25 
to $2 a stem for No.1 and Baracoa yellow, 
and 75 cents to $1 for e'ght hands. Nats 
qiiet and unchanged ta price. 


Boston Retail Market. 
The supply of fruit on the market 's fair 


for the season, bat it is yet too early for 
much new to come iv from the South. 


| Shipments of strawberries from Califoraia 


are about over, and the next receipts 
shenld come from Florida. California 
grapes are about over for the season, 


while tha supply of domestic cold storage 
grapes is nearly used np. Malaga grapes 
ere available at 25 to 35 cents per pound, 
with native hothouse grapes at $1 to $1 50 
per pound,and imported E sgliah varieties at 
$2 to $2.50 per ponnod. Fair supply of 
Florida oranges on hand, which cost 35 to 
50 cents per dozan, with Jamaica fruit at 
30 to 40 esnts, while for Californias fralt the 
range is 30 to 50 canta per dozer. Grape 
fruit range at $1.50 to $3 p2r dozen, as to 
quality. 

For mandarins from Florida the price is 
yet high, at 60 to 75 cents per doz2n, while 
tangerines are costing about the same price. 
Some Japan mandarines are costing 25 to 
35 cants per dozan. Mediterranean lemons 
remain at 25 cents per dcz»n. ‘Cape Cod crar- 
barries remain at 10 cents per guart for good 
frnit. Choice table apples are costing 50 to 
75 cents per peck, with cooking fralt at 40 
eants per peck. Native pears are yet to be 
had, and cost 35 to 50 cents per dozan, while 
Jamaica bananas are unchanged at 25 to 30 
cents per dozan for good fralt. 

There are few Southern vegetables on the 
market, but new etring beans are etill avail 
able and cost 15 cents per quart, with 
Southern summer rquash at 15 to 25 cents 
each. Cauliflower is costing 15 to 25 cents 
per head, with egg plants at 15 to 25 cents 
each, and oyster plant at 10 cents per 
buoch. Native cabbage remain at 8 to 10 
cents per head, with winter squash at 3 


of the snows,” as Radyard Kipling calls/ cents par poand, and yellow turnips at 3 


our northern neighbor, will migs getting its 
due amount of snow later on. Several of 
the snowstorms In the West passed off the 
past few weeks down the St. Lawrence,and 
went ont in exoeedingly coid weather to the 
Atlantic, but with very llitie snow, because 
the weather wastoocold. I[f this condition 
continues a few weeke lorg2r while the days 
are lengthening it will indicate an early 
spring. After the 2ist of March the days will 
be longer the farther north the observation 
is made. The amount of snow and ioe in| 
far northern regions bas an important effect 
on the earliness or lateness of springs 
farther south. lt doubtless retards spring 
comirg if there isa great excess of snow, 
for that, being white, throws off most of the 
san’s rays. So soon as there is bare ground 
in the northern regions, the soil, being 
darker, absorbs the heat, and, probably 
alded by reflection from neighboring snow 
banks, helps northern vegetation in the 
Arctic summer to make very qiick growth 
and matare early. Above the Arctic circle 
there are six months of summer, when the 
sun is never out of sight, and eix months 
of darkness and winter cold. Lest us hcpea) 
that these indications that spring will come | 
early this year may not prove disappoin*- | 
ing. 
—oo— 





The recent writer who records having | 
|asked Mr. Robert Treat Paine concerning 
the Phillips Brooks statae, ‘‘ Isn’t this me- 
morial long in being completed ?’’ voices a 
question common; to every one of us. Yet 
this Saint Gsudens memorial will doubtless | 
|be worth walting for. In its impreas ve-| 
|ness, its appropriateness and its artistic | 
beauty the handred-thousand-dollar product 
which will one day grace Copley :qaiare 
bids fairto be a worthy monument to a 
nceble man. Thearchitectaral part of the 
memor'al will be designed by Stanford 
White of the well-known New York firm, 
and the Copley-tqaare site has now been 
agreed upon. To the impatient might 
well be quoted what President Elict | 
said of Saint Gaudens in conferrirg) 
upon him the master’s degree at Har- 
vard: ‘' Hecounts not the lapse of mortal 
years in creating an immortal work.” 
Daniel Cheater French, who has the com- 
mission for the Trinity Church memorial of 
Phillips Brooke, has announced that his 
work wili be a marble bust, of heroic 





| gost 124 to 15 cents per head. Hothouse tc- 


cents per pound. For flat tarn!ps, the price 
is 5 cents per quart, with radish at 5 cents 
per bunch. Carrots hold at 5 cents per 
quart, with onions and bests at the same 
price, while parsnips sell at 6 pounds for 25 
cents. Hothouse cucumbers remain at 10 to 
15 oents each, with brussels sprouts sellirg 
at 20 cents per quart. 

Native celery is yet costing 15 to 20 cents 
per bunch, with Florida red peppers at 50 to 
75 cents par basket. Mushrooms are cost- 
ing 75 cents to $1 per pound, with spinach 
higher at 35 to 40 cents per peck. For mint, 
the price ia eight to 10 cents per bunch, 
with leek at eight cente, and lettuce at eight 
cents per head. Fancy varieties of lettuce, 
euch as Chicory, Escarolle and Romaine, 


matoes are costing 50 cents per pound, with 
artichokes at 75 cents per peck. Fancy Jer- 
sey sweet potatoes are selling eight pounds 
for 25 cents, with choice Maine white pota- 
toes at 25 cents per peck. Some hothouse 
asparagus is availabie, and costs 50 cents 
per bunch. 
Boston Fish Market, 


Fresh fish continues scarce and high, and 
is likely to beso for months yet. As one 





| dealer says, “ With 25 or 30 fishing vessels | 
| from this port lostiu the great storm, and 


most of the others losing much gear, we 
think we are lacky to have any fish at all.” 
And there has not been really good fishing 
weather lately either. Codfish are in'| 
small supply, and anything would bring | 
4 cents, while selected steak cod are 
5 to 53 cents. Haddock are higher 
and firm at 5 cents, pollock steady) 
at 24 to 3 cents for mixed lots and 34 
to 4 cents for steak. Steak cusk at 24 to 3) 
cents, others 2 to 24 cents, flounders 4 cents, 
hake 2 to 24 cents for small, 24 to 3 cents for 
medium to large, red snappers 8 cents and 
sheepsheads 9 cants. Waitefish and pom- 


pano 15 cents and striped bass 20 cents a| to getonand off, has my sympathy from | °%#* 404 one whole ezg well beaten. 


pound, frczan salmon 9 to 10 centsfor Ore- 
gon and 16 to 18 cents for Evztern, | 
frozan bluefish 7 to 8 cents, eels 8 cents) 
and fresh tonaues 9 cents. Lage trout) 
and bull heads in small 


demand at| Dennis, child-evangelist, 


| ared; No. 2 and culls doll at $4 to $7. 
Southern peppers, *ix-bastet cases, $3. 
Artichokes $1.25 to $1.50 a bashe!. 

Cabbages in fair supply at 50 to 75 cents 
a barrel, caulifiowers 10 to 15 cents each 
as to size, and sprouts 12) cents s quart; 
lettuce $1.25 to $175 a three-dczen box, 
spinach 50 to 60 cents a bushel, dandelions 
$1.50 to $2, endive 50 cents a box. Pars- 
ley scarce at $2 to $225 a bushel, egg 
plants $24 doz‘, hothouse tomatoes 20 to 
25 cents a pound, mushrooms 35 to 50 cents. 
Asparagus, good, $3 to $350 a dozen 
bunches, string beans $3 a crate, squashes 
$10 to $12 a ton for native Habbard and $12 
to $14 for solid Western, Marrow and Tur- 
ban 50 cents a barrel, and Bay State 60 
oente. 

It is too cold to move potatoes, and the re- 
celpts bave been mcderate. Eastern stock 
is well sold up, and there is an advance in 
prices this week. Aroostook Hebrons are 
firm at 62 to 63 cents for extra and 60 cents 
for good; Green Mountains 68 to 70 cents, 
and Dakota Red 53 cente; New York Rarals 
and Green Mountains 50 to 53 cents; White 
Star and Burbank 48 to 50 cepts, and West- 
ern Green Mountains 50 to 53 cents. Jersey 


fancy $2. 
‘ _ os 
The Cheese Supply. 

A New York cheese dealer makes the 
followir g statements as to the cheese sup- 
ply on Jan. 1, 1899: At leading markets in 
the United States, including that afloat 
i\from New York city, 385,235 boxes. In 
| Canada, 300,000 boxer. Io Liverpool and 
London, 289,600 boxes, a total of 974,835 
| boxes. One year ago at American markets, 
| 508,419 boxes. In Canada, 300.000 boxer. 
jlo Liverpool and London, 418 900 boxes. 
| Red ucing the total supply by 252,484 boxer, 
in Engiand aad 123,- 
1184 boxes in the United States, Is 
| expected to have a favorable effect 
upon the prices when cheese making be- 
gins next spring. While the supply is now 
not quiteas low as two yearsago, when the 





| States held 345,796 boxes, Canada 215,000 | 


boxes and Liverpovi and London 280,000 
boxer, the improved reputation of the 
Siates cheese, consequent upon the more 
stringent laws againuet filled cheese, is looked 
cpon as likely to give us about as gocd 
prices and as quick a demand as we had 
then. If this le so, the cheeze makers may 
hope for a more favorabie year in 1899 than 
the past year proved. Prices are well sus 
tained now and the market is firm. 


Exports of Hog Prcdacts. 


Darirg 1898 there were exported from At- 
lantic ports 76,642 barrels of pork, 295 999,000 
pounds of lard, 1,381,967 boxes of weate to 
Great Britain aod ireland; 42,800 barrels of 
pork, 183. 936,000 pounds of lard, 9v,802 boxes 
meats to Garmavy; 2600 barrels of pork, 
47,192 000 pounds of lard. 103,724 boxes of 
meatto Avtweip; 9410 barrels of pork, 58,- 


545,000 poands of lard, 40,433 poxes 
of meat to Holland; 640 barrels of 
pork, 23,657,000 pounds of lard, 12.640 


boxes of meat to France: 4360 barrels of 
pork, 49 534,000 pounds of lard, 39,187 boxes 
of meat to other continental ports, 167 bar- 
rels of pork, 66,104,000 pounds of lard and 
42,729 boxes of meats to West Indies, Soath 
America, Mexico and Cauadian porte. This 
is a total of 205 427 barrels of pork, 724 967,- 
000 pounds of lard and 1,711,482 boxes of 
meat. There was an increase of 37,277 bar- 
rele of pork and 150,884,800 pounds of lard 
over the exports of 1897. 


os -—______—_- 
The Saunterer. 
BY RALPH BERGENGREN. 
Ab, hopefal youth but little dreams 
For hopeful youth is youthful still, 
How very hard at times it seems 
To pay a modist’s modest bill. 
. 
ss 
The past week has given us opportunity 
once more to put on exhibitioz our ipfinite 
abliity to object. A goodiy number have 
se zed the opportunity and made the most 
of it, despite the fact ttat hardlya weck 
fg) their conversational powers were di- 
rected with equa! jeat at the inadmiss!- 
bility (to pat it mildly) of spring weather in 


the midat of what!s p< palarly eupposed to | 


bea winter season. In our attitude toward 
the weather, to be consistent is the high. 
est form of inconsistency. Here, prob- 
ably, as in other forms of criticism, to 
eliminate the personal ‘«quation is too 
dificalt a task for the personal equa- 
tlon to accon p!ish, and since it must needs 
be avery unusoal combination of the ele- 
ments that satisfies one’s ideal of personal 
comfort, joined to the psychological moment 
when we are feeling particularly fit, we find 
jastification for chronic objzction. Today 
and yesterday are cqually upjastifiable; 
yesterday, because it was 80 warm that 
the furnace made us uncomfortable in 
doors; today, because it is 80 con- 
foundedly cold that it makes our ears 
tingle when we go out. We have never 
seen such weather before, and we wish 
never to see euch weather again; if we 
could char gait for the opposite we would 
do so immediately ; like people at a revival 
meeting, we are ready for prayers and aal- 
vation, and, having them, our next jamp Is 
back egain. The taleofthe wise man and 
the brambie bushes ‘a troe only if we 
imagine him to be in perpetual motion. 

For my own part, my cold-weather sym- 
pathy is for those who must face it without 
a sufficient «quipment of overcoats. 


man who shivers his disepproval from the) 


opening of a far collar shivers itin vain if 
he wishes me to agree with him. but the 


| train condactor, for examp!e, lamenting the 


fate that compels him to alternate at every 
stop between the over-heated car and that 
coldest place on earth, a rallroad-station 
platform, addirg with excusable emphasise 
that in cold weather it !takes people longer 


the start. 
o*s 
Let us rejoice together and be exceeding 
giad that Boston has no Lonnie Lawrence 
although the 


The | 


All ingredients in the following recipes 
should be measured level. 


The lesson on cake making and frosting 
given at the Cooking School on Wednesday 
morning, Jan. 18, by Miss Farmer and her 
assistant, Miss Howard, attracted a goodly 
pomber and deserved a full attendance. 
Golden spice cake with marshma)low frost- 
ing, card gingerbread, white nut cake with 
boiled frosting, fondant and orange cake 
with orange filling and frosting were made 
and tested by the audience. 

“ To make good cake,”’ said Miss Farmer, 
**one should have the best of butter, zood 
egazs, fine granulated sugar, pastry flour, 
correct measurements, and a good, generous 
supply of common sense.”’ 
for eciaping the bowl clean, a slit wooden 
spoon for creaming the butter and sugar 
and a mixiug bow] which can be easily held 
in the band while creaming the butter or 


is the most important part. 





| than too hot an one, 


| hecassary, by letting hot water stand in ita 

moment, then wiping it dry. 
| must not be too warm, otherwise the batter 
| will be olly instead of creamy. Work the 
| butter with a wooden spoon aniil it is soft | 
|}and of a creamy consistency, turnirg off 
‘aay buttermilk which may appear. Add 
|the sugar gradually, and continue the 
creaming antil both are well biended and 
|ereamy. it will be found much easier 
'to oream the batter first before add- 
ing the suzar,than to cream batter and 
sugar together. Add the yolke of the 
¢gz3 beaten or the whole eggs, then the 
liguid and the flour mixed and sifted with 
the baking powder and spices, or the flour 
and! qiid may be added alternately. If 
the yoiks3 and whites are added to the cake 
separately, the whites are usually folded in 
atthe last. Theezgs are sometimes add d 
without previously beating them, but the 
heating must ba done some time If cake ofa 
fine texture is desired, and it is easierto beat 
the ezgs first thanit isto beat the whole 
mixture, unless one has @ superabandance 
of mnscle. 

For cake of fine, even texture, thororgn 
beating is necessary, and the beating should 
bethe last motion. if the cake ts stirred 
alter the beating,'t destroys the good ¢ffecte 
of the beating. Flours differ very much, 
and it willba necessary to exercise jude- 
ment as tothe amount used, the amount in 
the recipe being a good general guide. 
Pastry flour is used inalithe cake recipes 
given, and if pread flour must be subst!- 
tuted, lees will bereqaired. Too much flour 
will tend to make the caka crack open dur- 
ing the baking. The same result usually 
followa baking in too hot an oven. 

Some cake bakers consider that better re- 
sults are obtained by nueing soda and cream 
of tar'ar in the plase of baking powder, but 
the latter is jast as good if not better, being 
easier, avd the proportions beirg likely to 
be more accurate. Sometimes, however, it 
ia necessary, as in the white nat cake, to 
vary the proportions, and then soda and 
cream of tartar may b3 used instead of the 
bakiog powder. 

The pans may be prepared for baking 
either by pep2ring or flouring. [f floured 
butterthe pan ficst with clarified butter, 
the salt in the butter tending to make the 
cake stick to the pan, then dust over lightly 
with flour, shaking ont all that does not ad 
here to the butter, thua giving a light coat- 
ing of flour. If the pans are to be pavered, 
line the pans with thin paper and butter 
the paper with clarified butter. The 
latter method is to ba especially preferred 
if the oven has a strong heat from 
underneath. Clarified butter Is obtained 
by meltirg it, then pouring it off, leavirg 
the eadiment of sait and casein at the 
bottom. To secureaneven baking of the 
cake, ani aleval top, which is necessary if 
the cake is to be frosted, put the cake mixt- 
ore in the pan, keeping it higher in the 
eornere aod on the sides where the heat is 
the most intense, leaving almost a depres- 
sicn in the centre. 

In baking the cake, the time should be 
divided into quarters, the length of time! 
depending uvon the kind of cake andthe 
shep2and siza. In the first quarter of time, 
the cake begins to rise; in the second quarter 
it continues to rise and begins to brown, In 
the third, it continues browning, and in the 
last quarter it dnishes baking and shrinks 
from the pan. If the cake is baking 
faster than according to this schedule, the | 
temp2rature may ba reduced in any way | 
most convenient. Water set in the oven 
was not recommenited, as the moisiure 
generated is undesirable. The cake may be 
moved as fre quently as desired, after it has 
once set, but the movements should be 
gentie, the oven door being opened and) 
shut without jarring the cake, and any 
draft which might tend to reduce the tem- 
perature of the oven avoided, The cake | 
is generally done when it sbrinks 
from the pan, also when pressure of | 
|the finger does not produce a depreasion, 
| but the cake follows the finger back into 
| place. Itis better to bake no more than | 
| two cakes at one time, or an even heat can- 
not be obtained. Toremovethe cake from 
| the pan, stand the pan on its side, so that 
the weight of the cake will helo it to come 
jout. Letit take ite time, gently helping it 
|}out. Tarn on a board covered with liner. 
| GoLpEN Spice CAKE.—Cream half a 
|eap of butter, add one cupfol of brown | 
| sugar and beat well. Add the yolks of four 


| 





| in half a cup each of milk and molasses, 
twoanda quarter cupfuls of flour sifte? | 

with haif a teazpoonfal of soda, half a tea- 

| spoonful of clove, one tsaspoonfal of oinna- 


mop, quarter of a grated notmeg, a few! 


11% 12 cente, shad 30 cents, large frozen | World reporter declares him to be a remark- | &™#!nsof cayenne and a few gratings of 
mackerel 25 cents each, smelts 6 to7 cents | able child, and Boston is supposed to have | ‘emonrind. Bakeinaloaf in a moderate 


for Eastern and 16 to18 cents for native. 


Oysters steady and in fair demand at 90 child who knew the meaning of sin before | 


cents a gallon for Norfolk. 


@ corner in remarkable children. Bat a 


| oven about one hour. 


At the tesson, this was served with the | 


Providence | he was three years old, and fears, at the age | marshmallow frosting given below, but | 


size, and will be placed on a pedestal. Hogh | River $1.15 and selected Stamfords $1.25 | of five, that millions of souls will be lost in boiled frosting is also appropriate. Th s| 
Cairns, too, the young Scotch scuiptor, who | In the shell, Blae Points $7.25 a barrel and | New York—well, any city in which | do not cake is liable to crack open on the top, even 

executed most ofthe figures on the new | $2.50 a bushel, others $6.50 a barrel or $1.75 | live is welcome to him. And to save the 
| Trinity porch, has donea creditable bust | a bushe!. Clams are steady at 60 cents a gal- | cityof New York from perdition wili cer- 


in plaster, which he will show at the Paris 
/Exposition. This work of Cairns combines 
| with remarkable success idealism and rea!- 
ism, and it will bea pity if it faileto finda 
permanent home in our midst. 


o~™ 





‘The German government has stopped to 
think of the possible results if it continues 
its policy of exclading Awerican agricult- 
ural products, pork, etc., on the pretence 
that they are dangerous. The threat of re- 
| taliation which our government has made to 
exclude varicus German manufactures that 
are clearly a menace to the health of 
,our people will if carried out strike a 
telling blow at the manafacturers of 
German wines and painted candy toys. 
Between the farmers of Germany, who 
want American fruits and pork ex- 
claded, and the mana/actaring clases, 
the Government does not know what to do. 





lon and scallops scarce at $1.25. L >baters 
are searce and firm at16 cents a p:uad alive 
and 18 cents boiled. 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 


There is only a moderate trade in vege- 
tables, but the supp!y holds good,and prices 
keep about steady, with some things advane- 
ing a little. Beets are higher, good ones 
worth 50 to 60 cents a bushel, carruts firm at 
50 cents and parsnips 50 to 80 cents. Flat 
turnips a little dull at 35 te 40 cents, yellow 


90 cents to $1 a barrel, and Sweet German 
firm at $1. Onions $1.50 to g2 
a barrel, and leeks 50 cents to 


60 cents a dozen. Radishes vary every 
day, and may be down to 30 osuts or up to 
45 centsadczan. Salsify steady at 75 cents 
to $1. Celery from $3.50 to $4.50 for fair to 





good, and $4 75 to $5.50 for choles to fanoy 
lote. No. 1 cacumbers $9 to $17 per bu». 


\tainly keep a child of five very busy. 
| ** What is tt to bea Christian?” asks the re- 
| Porter. * Pray all the time,” answers th< 
| child. * Wash in the blood of the crucified 
| one. 1 will pray for you now; let as havea 

meeting.’ An edifying picture traly to any 


| one who bas avy feeling for childhood, 


| Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., has sent a 
| richly bred bail calf to E. P. Birkett of 

Ferrisbarg, Vt. Thebuallis by Hood Farm 
Pogis and his dam is Marissa. Hood Facm 
| Pogis has been shown for the last two yaars, 
— at all the fairs he has headed the firs; 
|Prizeherd. His dam, Kathietta’s Fancy, 
is one of the foundation euwsat Hood Farm, 
and she has miiked 50 pounds six ouncas ia 
one day, 344 pounds nine ounces in one 
week, 1416 pounds, one ounca in one month, 
117388 pounds two ounces ia one year, 22,374 
pounds intwo cunsecat.va yearr. Marissa 
is an inbred Combination, by Diploma and 
out of Damara. 








under favorable conditions. 
MARSHMALLOW FROsTING.—Melt one 
| cupfal of foadant, st rring with a wooden 
| spoon, and when thoroughly heated, add 
| the white ofone ¢gz beaten stiff, and atir 
|overthe fire two minutes. Remove from 


‘the range and continue beating until stiff, 


| enough to hold its shape, adding three. quar- | 


|ters of a teaspoon of water white | 
_vanilla for flavoring. This froatirg| 
gives rather a roogh surface, but is | 


| excellent, and itis the first time the ree- | 
\ipehas been given at the school. If the| 
alr is kept from it, the frosting may be kept | 
_and ased a second time by re-heating, if the | 
quantity made is too large for the first cake. 
| Thisisa very good frosting to use ona! 
| chocolate cake, | 
| FonpAN?T.—The fondant used in making 
| the marsamallow frosting is the foundatioa | 
of ali French candies, and with a little care | 


Boston Cooking School. | 


A palette knife | 


|aeed if preferred. 


frosting or vandies as degired 
clear d«y and ccarse granuiated 
neces: acy to success, also a sm 
pan, a chipped granite pan not 
atla for this purpose. 

Boll together five cuplals of ona, 
lated sugar, querter of a teas; 
cream of tartar, and 14 cop!als 0: 
until, when tried in cold water 
of jelly-like consistency miy 
Pour on to & marble slab or a ja 
cool slightly, then scrape the 
one part of the marble and w 
spatala ora butter paddle unt!! cr 
half a teaspoonful of glycerine. » 
prevent any tendency to 
When the mixture is creamy, 
the bands antil smooth, tarr 
cover with oiled psp2r and 
hours to season. 

Bolling the suzar is the moat 
cf the process, anda thermcom 
The suzar 





| @ranniate on the sides of the 


mixing the cake are all convenient for use in | 
making cake. The fire should have the first | or more times. A sponge or br 
attention when making cake, as the baking | used, bat the better way is to us: 
Different cakes | diy p!ng it first in cold water 
sweets in small supply, but with little de. | will rc quire diferent degrees of heat, and it | done, there will be no dar ger 0 
mavd — extra double-head barrels $1.75 and | is better to have too slowan oven rather, Carp GINGERBREAD.—Boeat 
|antil light, add one-third en, 
To cream the butter, warm the bowl, if | sugar, one-third cap batter, ha 
| molasses and one and three. : 


The bowl | 


| spoonful ginger and quarter « 


jard rice, with curry sauce, 


|during the day. 


| creasing. 


|17, dinner for six; 


| costing $5; 


| 22 and 24, salads and rolls: 


boiling, and this must te wa: h 


joart 
flour sifted with three-qrarters t 
of salt, half a teaspoontal soda, 
fa 
falofcinnamon. Caill, spread ; 
sheet or the bottom of a bax 
rolloutthin, marking with 
roller and into :qaares, Bak 
This recipe may r: qaire more {i 
ing ‘o the kind used, 

Wuite Nut CAKE —Cream ha 
butter, add gradually one and o1 
of sug ir, then half a cup of milk 
with two and a qnarter cups of 
and sifted with quarter of a tea 


a 


Lv 


}eoda and three-quartere of a 


cream of tartar.. Add the whit 
beaten vatil stiff, and ona teaspo 
Bat thoroughly and foldtia thre: 
a cup of E iglish walnut mea: on 


and sprinkied with one-eighth of at 


of salt. Bike tna ehallow oak 
five mnatas, Cover with 
and decorate each pleoa with rm 
a walout 

PoILED Frosting —B 
sugar and one-third eup of 
threads. Pour gratoa'ly 
white ofoneeze. F.iavor wit? 
beat unt!l cool enonzh to spread 

ORANGE CAKE —Cceam gq tarter 
of Datter, add one cup of suzar 


y 


wat 


nt» 


t@ 


beaten eggs, half a onp of m lk and: 


ahalfteaspoons of baking powde 


and sifted with one and two-thirds 


flour. Bakeina thin sheet, in 
pan or la around pan. Cutin halve 
one-half with orange filling, cover 
other half, and spread the top w 
frosting. No flavoring 
cake, the frosting and 

clent flavor, bat if moreis liked n 
extract. 
a layer of orange pnu!p, 
drained from the jai, over the or 


¢ 
. 


add a 


ia 


A variation may be had b; 


Ww 


+ 
u 


| 


fiilllaz givir 


e 


J > 


which has 


40g 


ing, also sections of orange from wh! 


seeds are removai may be pat ont 
the cake. The cake shonid ba e 
same day it is made. 


het 
ate 


ORANGE FILLING —Mix half a e 


sugar,two anda hal( tablespoonfnls 
the grated rind of half an orange, 
epoon batter, quarter of a 


one egg slightly beaten. Cook ten 
stirring constantly. Cool before ep 


cup of 
jaic>, balf a tablesp»on of lemon j: 


of 

one 
OTADN gt 

nice a 

ming 
readin; 


ORANGE FROSTING.—MIx the grated ri: 


of one orange, one teaspron of brat 
a teaspoon of lemon jaiice ani 
spoon oranze jaice, and let stand 
utes. Strain and ald 
egz slightly beaten. St 
sugar until of the 
spread. 

Any fralt janice? may ba sabstitr 
the orange jaice, or milk may 
anothar kind of frosting is desire 
the brandy If preferret and aid mo 
jaice. 

The next lesson, which 
course, will ba given at the r 
Cooking School, 37 Boy 
Wednesday morning, Jan. 25, 
ten o’ciock. Corn aoup, casserole 


ir tn gonfe 
rig‘it 


+ 
. 


te 


I 
cha 
qiing, tomatoand shrimp salad aud 
almond pudding, with whipp 
sauce, will be the menn for 
Single admissions, fifty cant. 

The pregramme for the apring 
twelve demonstration lectures at ¢ 
ing School has ‘been issued, and 
veryattractiva lessons. They ¢ 
the problems of many h: useks 
will, without donbt, attract n 
Wednesday-morning lectures are 
every Friday evaninz for the 
cooks, and those unable 
Miss W! 
demonstrator at the Friday-av 
sons, and the attendance is 
Course tickets, ine 
served seat, to the Wednesday moi 
ures are $5; single admission, 
Slogle admission to’ the evaning 
cents. The programme for bot 
is as follows: 

Feb. 1 and 3, puff paste; Feb 
hints for teas and receptions: F 
Feb. 24, m 
evening lectures, ladies’ lunche: 
March 1 and 3, c! 
special iscture arranged for F: 
ing; March 8 and 10, Sanday ey 
March 15 and 17, family breakfa 
Mar 


aeons 


31, cake and frosting: April 


44, | Supper, April 12 and 14, dishes f 
Stir | april 21, morning and even!: 
and | odds and ends. 





The Boston Cooking Schoo! 


By Fannie Merritt ! 
PRINCIPAL OF THI 
BOSTON COOKING sCli 
With 35 illustrations. 12 n 

Thoroughly up to I> 
Contains 1400 receipts 
every household 
CHAFING DISH POSSIBILI) 
nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. ck 
GErSEND FOR C! 
Little, Brown & Co., P 


254 Washington Street 
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FARMERS’ ¥ 


or any other ladies who # 


Can Earn Lots of 


working for usin spare t 
our cloths. We cffer you 
to make plenty of spandirs 
in| eleure hours. Send 12 
fall directions for wort, 8 
at once. Cloth sent anyw: 


can be made at home, and kept on hand for, WINCOSKET CO. (F), Bos‘? 
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OUR HOMES. 
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To Make a Home ofa Household.) 
Beginning Anew. | 


In these early days of the new year, when | 
for a time old things seem new, and the | 
fresb, white pages of “ good resolations ”’ 
are as yet unsallied, there is an impetus to 
especial effort such as always comes with 
the beginning of any new work in which 
one |e deeply interested. 

Moch gocd-natared raillery is provoked 
by the resolations made by some } ersons 
with the advent of each new year, and itis 
no doubt true that the majority of these are 
broken, if not forgotten, ere the echo of the 
bells which ring in the new has fairly died 
away. Yet the fact remains that there is a 
source of strength in the thought of begin- 
ning anew ; of closing the covers upon the 
record of past mistakes and jfollies, and 
entering upon a new volame, itwherein we 
hope to write in letters of light. 

Along with the rece'pts and expenditures 
of the year jast past, one takes a mental and 
spiritual inventory; and, jastas he profits 
by the revelation of the causes of financial 
deficits, makes an estimate of the under. 
lying circumstances which have prevented 
the achievement of success along higher 
liner. And what better time can there be 
than the new yeai in which to change one’s 
course as experience dictater. 

Meny have at times reflected bitterly apon 
the sum total of life, which seems for 
them to have been only a vain astrivirg for 
rich fraiteg, with bat a few misshapen | 
leaves as the resalt. How such an one longs | 
to bi gin anew; to destroy the record of ap- 
parent faliare,and, with experience as 4) 
guide, enter upon a new pathway which | 
may lead to the attainment of his ideals. | 
Sach a course is not impossible, in a meas- 
nre. While past mistakes cannot be oblit- 
erated, the fature holds manifold possibili- 
ties tor at least partial atonement and for | 
unl! mited achievement. 

Any or every day of the year may be 8) 
new year’s day,—one marking the be ginning 
of a new life of higher purpose or of! 
worthy achievement along some definite 
line, and which may stand apart from all 
others because of that fact. One certainly | 
should never postpone that which he is con- | 
vyinced is the right thing to do. 

Nevertheless, the infant year seems an) 
especially favorable time, not. only for | 
actual beginnings, butfor renewals. Just 
as the methodical home keeper at this sea- 
son carefully inspects her stock of comforts 
with a view to repienishment, if necessary, 
or of putting articles which arejstill of use 
in the most efficient condition, so in every 
department of life a similar rale obtains. 
Exhilaration and impetus are In the air, and 
one almost unconsciously experiences a re- 
newal of courege, of hope and of faith. 

ELIZABETH RoBBINS BERRY. 
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The Workbox. 
BABY'’S CROCHETED JACKET 


The model seen was made of Fleisher’s 
white Shetland woo!, finished with pink. | 
Any octher color may ba substituted. Use 
about a No. 9 hook. 

Chain 68 atitches, each chain to be drawn 
out one-eighth of an inch long. 

lst row—One treble in fourth (*), 1 chain, 
miss 1,1 treble in next and repeas from (*) 
33 holes. 

24 row—Three loose chains, and 1? 
inch long treble ia first hole, 2 treble same 
length in next, and repeat till you bave5 
sets of 2 treble toa set, counting the first, 
increase by 2 in next hole, 4 sets plain, 2 in 
next hole, 5 sets, 2 in next, 5 sets, 2 in next, 
4 sets, 2 in next, 5 sete. 

3d row—S!x sets, always inclading the 
first, increase by a setin space between set, 
just worked and the next, 2 sets, 5 treble in 
each of next 2 sets, lucrease by one in space, 
7 seta, increase by setin space; thisis the 
middie of the back; work second half to 
match. 

4th row—Six sets, increase by 2 in next; 2 
sets plain, then setineach of 4 spaces in 
each lot of 5 treble; 2 sets, increase by 2 in 
next; 7 sets, 2in next; this is the middle; 
finish the other side to match. 

Sth row—Seven sets, increase by 1 set in 
space; 14, increase in space, 9 sets; in-| 
crease in space which is made. Finisn the 
other half to match. 

6th row—Seven sets, increase by two in 
next; 14 sets,two in next,9 sets,two in 
next; finish remaining half to match. 

7th row—Eight sets, Increase in space; 
16 sets, Increase in space; 11 sets, increase in 
espace; 16 sets, increase in space; 11 sets, 
increase in space; finish other half to 
match. 

8th row—Begins the sleeve. Make7 sets; 
increase in space; half treble in next, 
miss 18, half treble in next. Now finish the 
2 half trebles as 1 stiteh, increase in space, 
10 sete, 2 in next; finish other side to match. 

9h row—Twenty-one sets, working into 
top of half treble as if it were a set, increase 
in space, 21 sete. 

10th row—Set in set to middle increase 
2 sets in that, set in set to end. 

llth row—Set on set to middle, increase 
by putting 1 set in middle space, set on) 
set. | 

12th row—Set on set, except putting 2 
sets in last increase. 

13tn row—With the colored wool, set in| 
set to middie, set in space, set in set to end. | 

14th row—Same, putting two sets in in- | 
crease of last row. 

The Border: With colored wool begin at 
neck and work down front; 3 chain, 1 treble 


| 

















WINTER SCENE IN THE NEW ENGLAND SPRUCE FORESTS. 





but the heart’s action becomes intermitt: nt; 
that is, every now and then it drops a baat, 
much the same thing as is experienced by 
excessive smokers. 

I believe many a man and woman has an- | 
fitted themselves for a trarquil, peaeefal, 
enjoyable old age, if indeed they have been | 
permitted toattajn old age—by weakenirg 
and warping their physical and moral pow- 
ers through p°tulance of spirits and irite 
ilon ef nervous strain caused by indulgence 
in the passion of anger. Harmony and rest- 
fulness of spirit, strength and equanimity of 
disposition, and kindly and lovable affection 
are unknown to these unreasonable, irazel- 
ble, tonch-me-not, thin-skinned people. 

It can be avoided. I used to be easily, 
angered. Butabout forty years agol was 
80 completely overcome by this passion that 
1 was almost delirious,’ and came near be- 
coming a crimina!. Then I was determined 
I would not again be angry ; and [ gradually 
found that by thoroughly training my emc- 
tions and making reason supreme, I[ could 
control myself under the most provoking 
circumstances, till it is now perhaps twenty 
years since I have been conscious of being 
angry.—Popular Science. 


al 


Croup. 


The term croup is, in its strict sense, 
used to denote a membranous inflammation, 
probably diphtheria, of the larynx; bat as 
commonly employed, it means apy acute 
affection of the larynx occurring ina young 
child, in which there {s more or less diffi- 
cult breathing and a hoarse cough. The 
first of these is a dangerous disease ; the sec- 
ond—false cronp—is usually more alarming 
to the parents than menacing to the child. 

There is always the danger, however, | 
inthe case of a child subject to croupy | 
coughs, that any given attack may be one of 
true membranous croup, bat not recog- | 
nized as anything out of the ordinary until 
the little patient’s condition has become | 
very serious. 

An attack of ordinary croup—false croup 
—usually begins suddenly in the middie of 
the night, although there may have been 
signs of a slight cold for two or three days. 
The baby wakes with a cough, is found to 
be breathing with difficulty, and continues 
to emit arough, hoarse cough. The chok- 
ing spell nsually lasts for afew minutes 
only, and then the child falls off to sleep. 

Other attacks generally follow, at longer 
or shorter intervale, one or two a night, one 
every few days, or only two or three in the 
year, until the baby has become quite a big 
child. Then they gradually become less 
frequent, and finally disappear altogether, 
for this is an affection from which older 





| children and adults are fortunately exempt. 


As has been said, there is little or no dan- 
ger in false croup, but there is much in 
diphtheria and some other troubles which 
may be mistaken for it. 

In mild cases, the attack passes cif 
quickly without any special treatment. in 
more protracted cases, relief is afforded by 
letting the child inhale the vapor rising 
from a small pitcher of boiling water into 
which has been dropped a teaspoonful of 
compound tincture of benzoin, or the throat 
may be sprayed by an atomizer containing a 
solution of boric acid and bromide of potas- 


|feor washing the hair, 


in first hole, 3 loose chain, slip stitch in top | sium. When the attack of suffocation is 
side loop of same treble, 1 treble in same very severe, it may usually be cut short by 
hole, (*)1 treble in next hole, 1 treble in| vomiting,—this is nature’s way of stopping 
same, 3 loose chain, slip stiteh in top side | !t,—which may often be induced by tickling 
loop of same treble, 1 treble in same, repeat | the throat. A sponge wrung out of hot 


from (*) all round, patting 2 sets of 3 treble 
to a set at corners for flatness. Finish | 
sleeves with border. Eva M. NILBs, | 


Effects of Anger. 


Anger is the intoxication of the passions; | 
and like inebriety, by indulgence it grows 
intoa disease. ‘“‘I cannot help it,” says | 
the drunkard; and with cequal vehemence 
the passionate man declares he cannot help 
being angry, when the occasion pashes him 
into it. At first strong provocations are 
necessary to overcome bim, but gradually 
he is more and more easily provoked till 
mere trifles unbalance him, and results 
en: ue utterly disproportionate to the cause. 

We cannot afford to be angry. It costs 
us too mach of energyand nerve and self- 








control; and it costs us too much in repu- 
tation, character and social standing. It) 
unfits us for every pleasure, unmans us for) 
skilfal labor, and embarrasses us in every | 
kind of basiness. It becomes a weakness. 
that diegusts our best friends, pleases our | 
woret enemies, and lowersus in our own 
estimation. It is unreasonable, impolitic 
and demoralizing. It confuses the judg- 
ment, entangles the spirits and leaves us 
prostrate before the meanest antagonist. 

It really unfite us for life’s duties, de- 
bauches every manly instinet, and shortens | 
life. Every time a man becomes “ white” 
or red with anger he is in danger of his 
life, The heart and brain are the organs 
mostly affected when fits of passion are 


water may be applied to the neck. 

The tendency to attacks of croup, which 
may persist in later life in the guise of 
atendency to colds and coughs, may be 
corrected by cold sponginge and a jadicious 
“*toughening’’ regimen.— Youth’s Compan- 
lon. 


Care of the Hair. 


In France fashion says now that one may 
wear one’s hair in any style liked except the 
pompadour. The pompadonur is out of favor 
now with well-dressed women. To take its 
place there are several styles, and perhaps 
fashion is about equally divided between a 
high coiffare, with a bunch of curls over the 
forehead, and a parting, with the waved 
hair arranged flat on top and puffed out on 
each side. The first style approaches that 
adopted so many years ago by the Princess 
of Wales, but the curls are looser and 
more irregular, and, it is needless to 
say, not kept in place by a hair net. The 
second style is much the prettier, andif 
carried a bit further would suggest the clas- 
sical. The curious part of this change of 
style in hair dressing is the total dissimi- 
larityin the two fashions in vogue. The 
woman who appreciates the fact that ahead 
of hair well kept and simply arranged isa 
truly beautifal adornment must give con- 





| siderable time to keeping the condition of 
the soalp perfect. To do this itis necessary 


not only to brush the hair daily, but to give 
ita thorough wet shampoo at least once a 





indulged in. Not only does anger cause | month. The soft, fluffy look of the hair, and 





partial paralysis of the small blood vessels, | its beautifal gloss after having been 


shampooed, shows how aratefui it is for 
the treatment given it. Experience, though 
sometimes a tiresome teacher, has taught me 
that the best way to cleanse the tcalp and 
the hairis touse very hot water, made 
“soap-saudsy’’ withtar soap; use a nail 
brash, upon which the soap has been 
rabbed, to scrab the scalp thoroughly, and 


|after every part of the rcalp is washed 


rinse the hair and head with baths of water, 
the first being the temperature of that used 
and the last or- 
dinarily cool, the baths having been grad- 
ually graded. To get euch a bath for 
the head it is only neces:ary to hold 


| one’s head over the basin and have the 


water from a smal) pitcher poured over it. 
Each bath necessitates the wringing out of 
the hair antil it is quite free from soapsuda, 
and until the water isas clear as before it 
went over the head. Waen the hair is 
shampooed it is wise to put on a loose wrap- 
per that cannot be injared either by water 
or soap. I donot advise the use'of a fan 
in drying the hair, as it has been found 
to give many women severe colds, nor 
do [ recommend the loose Turkish 
toweling for rubbing the hair, sinceit Is 
apt to leave floffs of white cotton all through 
it; butfor the first rubbing use a thick, 
hard Turkish towel, and after that rub the 
hair and the head with ordinary towels 
which have been made hot for this purpose. 
You will be surprised to see how quickly 
and comfortably the hair dries. Do not put 
the hair up until it is perfectly dry, or it 
will remain damp toralorg time, and have 
8 close, mouldy and altogether undesirable 
smell about it. Use as few hairpins as 
you possibly can. 





Mustard Plasterz. 


To put on a mustard plaster is not at all 
difficult, but to do itin the best way reqaires 
some care and ski!l. In the first place, re- 
member never to give a cold mustard plas- 
er tc a patient,—to a waak or sensitive per- 
son the shock is often great. Either mix it 
with very hot water, or, better still, have a 
plate pat where it can get warm while you 
are mixing. Have everything ready at 
band, wustard, flour and a spoonfal of mo- 
lasses, with a bit of old muslin or linep,—an 
old handkerchief is the best thing for the 
purpose. 

Stir the mustard and flour together first 
making the plaster stronger or weaker with 
mustard as you have been directed. Add 
the molasses, and then the water until the 
smooth mass is about as thick as porridgeo 
poultice. Spread your cloth on the warm 
plate, using the middle portion of the linen, 
and leaving a margin on all sides, which is 
to be folded back at the edges. Pat a sec 
ond cloth over the whole, so that the mus- 
tard is entirely hid between thetwo covers, 
and keep on the plate until it is necessary to 
apply the plaster. 


Why You Should Eat Spinach. 


Prominent specialists claim that spinach is 
the most precious of vegetables, on account 
of its medicinal and strengthening proper- 
ties. The emollient and laxative virtues of 
spinach, owing probably to the salts of 
potessium it contains, have been long 
known. It is excellent for the liver, and 
as a conse quence freshens the complexion. 
Some vegetables contain a_ relatively 
large dose of iron. According to 
Bouiseingault, the proportion is 000074 of 
iron in one hundred parts of French beans, 
0.00083 in one hundred parts of lentils and 
in spinach very much larger. The chemist 
Binge has proved that spinach and yolk of 
egg are proportionately richer in digestible 
and assimilableiron than all the most re- 
nowned ferroginous remedies. Its great 
value and growing importance are shown in 
the fact that spirach is already an active 
ingredient in several new and very salable 
tonics.—Sanitary Record. 








Etiquette of Handshaking. 


While every one shakes hands, not every 
one knows the etiquette of the ceremony, 
which changes from season to season 
according to fashion’s latest caprice. 
Friends, of course, may shake hands as often 
and in whatever manzer it pleases them 
best to do so. They may grasp each other’s 
hands heartily, hold them for a bit, if they 
will then release them with a cordial press- 
ure. They may give the real old-fashioned 
** pump-handle ” shake or the high lateral 
movement, that means nothing but thata 
simpleton is at one end or the other of the 
shake, or they may give the shake rotary. 
It is in the meeting of strangers or mere ac- 
quaintances that the difficulty of knowing 
juet what is expected arises. This, how- 
ever, is what the latest dictates of etiquette 
decree: 

A hostess, ifa true one, should shake 
hands with any and every guest brought to 
her house by friends. She should do so on 
their arrival and on their departure, and 
when she meets them again if she desires 


to keep up the acquaintance. Whena git! 
is introduced to a married woman the older 
womaa must always take the initiative, and 
if she be good natured and cordial a hand- 
shake will follow. Whena man is intro- 
duced to a woman he mast await her 
pleasure, unless he be a much older 
man or one particularily distinguished. If 
one woman introduces her husband or 
brother to another woman it would be nat- 
ural, indeed, almost imperative, for the 
latter to shake hands with him, buat were he 
a@ mere acquaintance it would be bad form 
te shake hands with him on first introduc. 
tion, 

Regarding dinner guests: If fa man is in- 
troduced to a woman for the purpose of 
taking her in to dinner she does not shake 
hands with him, but merely bows. Even at 
a second meeting bows only are _ inter- 
changed, and it depends entirely on circom- 
stances whether the acquaintance ever 
ripens intoa shaking-bands one.—New York 
Tribune. 
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Domestic Hintg. 


RUSSIAN CAKE. 
Two cates, chocolat: and sponge, areibaked in 
flat, oblong pans. When cold they are sliced into 


syrup favored strongly wits wine,or, if pre farred, 
vanilia or lemon. The fingers are then built ap 
ina fancy shape. A favorite one is to pile them 
| up in a: qausre, filling the square with chark tte 
| russe. Toe block house is then covered with the 
| fiugere, an icing being put on the tor. Iced 
| (quares of sponge cake are used for chimneys. 
| Toe charlotte russe filling should he made tie 

day before, and the whole : trccture and conterts 
thoroughly chilled before serviog. 


ALMOND PUDDING. 





Blanch and beat haif pound of almonds, very 
fine; the rind of one lemon bolled tender, heat it 
with half pound sugar; mix it jwith the almonds; 
| eight eggs, leave cut haf the whites; half pound 
cf butter, creamed, When well m!xed bake ina 
paste. 





POTATO RIBBONS. 

| Qutthe potatoin strips. Have a pan hot and 
| putin it about a tablespoonfal of butter. Drain 
| the potato ribbons, roliin flour or cracker dust 
and fry brown. 


DELIGIOUS CABBAGE. 
Take a medium-sized bead of cabbage and cut 

| itthe same as for cold slaw, and place in a stew- 

pan with boiling water enough to cover it; adda 

teaspoor fal of saitand boll half an hour, then 

drain off the water and add one-haf cupful of 
| £0od vinegar and a tabiespoonful of sugar, then 
| set it on the back part of the range to keep hot 
|unttl she dinner is serve¢. Just before 
sending it to the table, add half acupfal of rich 
| Cream. Oabbage cooked in this way is excellent 
| when cold. The only trouble is, there is seldom 
any left to get cold, and all say it is delicious. 
CHOPPED PASTE. 
One pint cf pastry flour, one cupfal of but-er, 
| One small hait tsaspoonfal of salt, one ter spoon- 
| fal of sugar, and a scant half cupful of ice-water 
Put flour, ealt, sugar and butter in the chopping- 
tray. Obop altogether until the butter is thor- 
oughly mixed with tse flour, then add the water 
and continue chopping. When well mixed 
sprinkle the board with flour, turn the paste on 
itand ro/l out fiat. Piacein a tin plate on the 
fee. When bard use as poff paste. It can be 
used as soon as mixed, but will not, of course, be 
as pice. 


SAUTED SOFT-SHELL CRABS. 

Wash the crabs thoroughly tofree them from 
sand ; lift up the fiaps and remove the aill*, sand- 
bags and intestines. Dry thoroughly on a towel 
dust with salt and pepper, and rojl each in flour. 
Heat two or more tablespoorfais of butter In a 
frying pan, lay inthe prepared crabs and saute 
on one side, then turn and cook on the other. 
Drain for a moment on unglezad paper, and serve 
in a hot disb, sprinkling them with finely chopped 
parsley. 


— 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


These are days in which exposed water pipes 
are ay tto freeze. It should be remembered that 
boiling water ought never to be poured down a 
frozen pipe. Oold water and salt is the proper 
— and one which will not injure the 
pipe. 

For banging satin-lined waists the ordinary 
wite hangers are taken and wound neatly with 
satin ribbon of any color desired and neatly 
fastened on the under side with liitle bows. 
These are simple to make and are pretty gifts to 
make a fastidious woman. 


The big Spanish red peppers which are im- 
ported canned are delicious fried with steak in 
piace of onions. They are sweet peppers with a 
distinct favor of their own, and arenothct. The 
green Spanish peppers, the seeds of which are so 
very hot, are allowed to ripen in Spain and then 
dried, when they have something the appearance 
of pranes and are sold by the pound. They are 
used for stuffing chickens and minced in variou 
ways. 


A denim tablecloth contributed a pretty effect 
toa luncheon recently. It was made with the 
light side uppermost, the dark side being turned 
up around the clothas adeep hem, which was 
featherstitched down. The centrepiece, dish and 
plate doilies were all of Mexican drawn work, 
showing with excellent effect over the light biue 
cover. A pretty set of old blue willow ware was 
used for the luncheon service. When one does 
not own & polished table, or when itis notin 
mood order, the denim cloth is a valuable 
Possession. 


Stuffed dates and stuffed figs are both delicious 


and easily prepared, and can be made a day or 
two before wanted. Select choice dates, stone 





them, and repiece the seed with an almond, then 
roli in granukt:d sugar. The figs should also 
be choles and large. Cut each fig in balf and 
remove the crntre. Tothis add finely chopped 
Eoglish walouts, almonds and seeded raisins, 
ano flavor witha litile brandy. Into each balf 
put a portion cf this mixture and fold together, 
andt en rollin graoculated sugar. 


bread, and for frying of all kinds a combination 


An old bousekseper who has many practical | . . 
ideas user fr shortening plain cakes like ginger- | D2=88.—“ Anxious”: Tne paragraph to which 


would stand on end at the tv ougat ef wearivg | —__ - 
some of the outspreadirg, apstanding, tor- , . — 
heavy combinations of ince, ribbon, teatnerr,| TWO GRATEFUL Wo\py 
velvet, spargles and what not worn by woren = : 
bere. Parisiaos who cannot sfford diamonds 
cor« tier precious gems wear one or two things 
in toeir hair when io fall dress t is searor. 
The more chic of these two is a single coqne 
fe: ther, black or white, which curis gracefully 
around backward and is fastened in with a jew- 
ellied pin. The effect is stylish and rtriking, 
while the ornament is too emali to interfere in 
the slightest with any one’s range of vision. The 
other favorite embellishment is a reel iace 
tutte: fiy, mearuring not more than four inebes 
from wing Wp to wing tip, and exquisitely! pleasure that I write to you 
wrought on the edges with tiny jet spangie-.| benefit I have derived from u : 
jw he poy pt + prot ae wonderful Vegetable ( Jompound 
from the buge net buiterfiler, beepangl:¢ with very ill, suffered with femal 
jarce sequing, worn by so many. ness and displacement of the w: 
oe In spe cf the general dictum about small “Tcouldnotsleepat night, ha 
TEE ae tiene eee snose | the floor, I suffered so with p 
Ww ler the ones, and among these are! .: 4. ' ee 
wide svtin or silk ribbon, with heavy «tee area osm -e en 
buckles and trin ming of the same meta’. Som: | "'©¢ W!% Dioating, ana at tiny 
have @ bow on the side, and others, instead of a| faint away; had a terrible pa 
buckle, bave a true-lover’s knot in front, witha! heart, a bad taste in my mout 
single jewel or s fancy button Io its centre. time and would vomit; but now 
to Mrs. Pinkham and her 


NOTES AND QUERIES. Compound, I feel well and s} 
‘Geen tiene e can do my work without fe: 
LEASS STATE ALL THE CAUSES OF THE , ava anv 

Mexicam War? Was THis War Justiri- oh aa oF BONO ony 
ABLE?—“B. W. H.”’: The causes leading to the Se 

Mexican War are parallel in many rerpat: i I sincerely thank you for t 
those leading to the “Jameson raid” of the | advice you gave me and for w) ' 
Transvaal in 1895-86. A large number of | medicine has done for me.” i 
Americans bad settied in the Mexican Saije :f : 
OCoshaila and Texas, where they evjyed no leg: | “Cannot Praise It Ex . 
rights. In 1827 taey rose against toe rule of tLe Sittes 
Mexicans, and in December, 1836, founced the 
Kepublic:f Texas, which was recognized by the 
United States in Marcr, 1837. The two coun- 
tries agreed that the United States should annex 
Texas. This was done on Dec. 2?, 1845. The 
war with Mexico followed, the southern republic 


Restored to Health by L,. , 


EB. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Com, 1 
“Can Do My Own Wor! 





Mrs. Patrick DANEny, 
West Winsted, Conn.. v 


‘Dear Mrs. PInkuAm:—It 














Miss GERTIE DUNKIN, 


Franklin, Neb., 
**T suffered for some time wv 
ful and irregular menstruat 


never having recoga'zed Texas as independest | of the womb and pain in the } 

and always having asserted iis sovereignty over | i.) physicians, but found no 1 

it. Some bistorian’, ine Henry Wisov, Thoms) pt oct persuade ltotr 

H. Benton, Hubert H. Bancroft and otners, say | > BY Nh Persuacea tot : 

that the war was upjustifisvle; others approve tt | &. Pinkham’s Vegetable Con 
SUNDAY CONCERTS IN Lonpow.—" W. K.C.”; | and cannot praise it enough f 

Lendon has prohibited its Sunday concerty,| it has done forme. I feel lik: y 

pe oy wp oy = er | person, and would not part wv r 

appr D b2v0e8 <i gsee MEN. éect-| medicine. I have recomm nd to 


sion of the London ecuncil in this matter was the | , “ 

outecme of a movement made by the Wertsng several of my friends. 

men’s Lord’s Day Rest Aseccistion. A similar aes 

movement in the great cities of the United States | 

would put ap end to some of the most tmmora! BEAUTY FOR - ORSES 

exhibitions given in them, and which, strangely t 
} Of the many skin diseases that animals 

are subject to there are none which can- 

not be brought under control and 





encugb, are tolerated because they ere adver- 
ised under the guise of “ Sanday concerts” anc 
“ gecred music.” While our church people a 6 
63 pend! ng millions for foreig: missivos, the yare 
Overlooking one of the best fields for phi'ar- 
toroplie eff ort right ander their very eye’, for it ts 
stfetosay thet nothing in our great cities! 
more demoral!zing than the wretshed variety 
shows given on Sunday pight-. 

GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT S INAUGUBAL AD 


Speedily Cured by the use of 


SE 


LOS 


(TRADE 





RINE 


you refer ts this strong utterance from the new 
governor of New York State: ‘ We must rea'- 





fingers, which are dipped quickly into a thick | 


of fisnk fat and leaf lard, a proportion of one- 
third: f the latter. In putiing it on tae stove to | 2% 00 the one bane, that we oan do sit:le if we 
try out, she covers it at first with cold watar, and | 49 G0t set carseives @ hb gu ‘deal, an?,on the 
the fat heated fo this way, by tie time the water | er, thit we will f.il in accomplishing even 
bas evaporated. has lost the uapleasant odor so | “Ulsli te it we dcen’t work t.roug practic: | 
disagreeable and penet) ating In a house. | methods and with a readiness to tace life as it i, 

To the advice. f a heaith-board official that in | #94 D0t as we think it ought to be. Uader no 
these days of the prevalence of grip one shouid | {FM of government is it so necessary tius to 
keep warm, dry and cleav, might be added a combine + fMfitiency and morality, high principe 
further coution agsinst reckises eating. A good | *24 rough common sense, justice and the star- 
attack of indigestion is an excellent tuvitation to | 4st physical and moral coaregs, as in & repat- 
arip microbes. Toe use of seaconabdie frait is | '!-” ° 
recommen ed, t)0, as fyaine in preserving tie; CUTTING Bis 8rrck—“ Curious”: To cut tis 
eqatlibrinm cf the system. While on this subject | *tC#, in the sense « f going away in & burry, bas 
it may be wortn while t» record that one physi- | /0B& Deen & common expression, trough It is nxt 
cian finds for once commendable the custom | heard by sny means so frequent:y as t' was fcr y 
women have «f wearing face vells. “ Not,” be | 924 Ofty years ago. “ He’s cut his stick” equa s 
explains, that the vellsiare fine enough to act | Tun away. “ Now then; cat yer stick!” «qavis 
as @ screen agalast the microbes, but they have | 0¢°@. In playing cricket woen I was boy, the 
an inflaencs to Keeping & woman's mouth closed. | 60rd of runs for each player was notched on a 
She finds that the moisture of her lips when her 
mouts is open is annoying and acquires a babit 
of heldicg her lips ciore¢. This insures nasal 
breathing, and that io itself is a valuabie safe 
guard.’ Atias’, ther, women have a reason to | 
give the oculists woo nave been preacoing for 
sea20L8 again tthe 6 same velis. 

Cake is kept moist in a tin, adding (for a lengtb 








——Most Chinese mandarins piss the whole «f 
their lives without taking a single yard of exe-- 
|else. Under no circumstances whatever is 





cf time) a piece of fresh bread dally. 
A taitspoon of salt, added to a quart of coffee, 


mandarin ever seen on footin his own jarisdic 
tion. 





Its perfect 
in ail the 


rellabiiity 
forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


from which borses suffer has been at- 

tested to by tuo-e Who have used it 

|long ttick, and raos were only known as with the greacest satisfaciion. Thor- 

“notshes” io tose days I hav ough cleai nes and smoothness of the 

5 ave seen the rec- skit, healthful, glossy appearance of 

ords of bigger matche* a'so recorded on sticks ope ee es D. foliow batbing and 

S . 4 jan pooing Fastiy applied with @ 

by means of no'ces,' ay f ris -five years ago. sponge. Vaeluabe for private stables, 
PRICE, $200, 


WALNUT COMPANY, 


Box 2144, BOSTON, MASS, 





when made greatly improves the flavor. 

Enamel-iined pans and dishes mayte cleaned 
by scouring wita eggshells and rinsing in clean, 
warg@ water. Dry with a solt cloth. 








The Fashions. 


eA pretty gift which will not long lle in 
desuetuce is an embroicered blotter. A bit of 
cardboar¢, three by eight, is covered with em- 
broidered linen; then two pleces of ribbon are 
drawn across. Two or three pleees cf colorea 
blotting paper—the colors to harmonize with the 
embroicery work en the linen covering—ire cat 


BRIGHT, 





ESSENTIALLY A HOME PAPER. 


THE * HOUSEHOLD + COMPANION. 


DEPARTMENTS FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 

CLEAN. 

Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. ) 


The EXousehold Companion, 
Boston, 


ORIGINAL, 


Mass. 





the size cf the car. bosrd, ani two boles, about 
an inch apart, are made at the top. Through 
these holes is passed a bit jof ribbon, running 
also tirongh the covered cardboard, which is 
tled on the outside in a stylish bow. Ia: tsad 
(f the embroidery, a water-color painting cau be 
used in the design on the linen covering. 

e*e Colonial designs are the late:t in silver 
candelabra. They are made with plain glit or 
enamelled borders. 

e*» Pretty neck clasps are enameliei and jew- | 
eled in both silver and gold. 

e*e The spring will see nearly all skirts made 
with sice « losings, either real or simulated by 
buttons and lacing cords. The lengtiened skirt 
with its close sheath ¢ ffects will remainin vogue; 
open-fronted coats and barques wi! continue in 
great favor, and eve: ything designea to impaita 
look of slenderness and grace will be followed by 
the modiste and tailor in the making of gowns 
for the pew season. 

e*e Briiliant red-cloth coats trimmed with black 
Persiao lamb are closely covered with biack silk 
end chenilie applques of unique pattern. 
Sleeves of the same rich trimming cover very 
close coat sleeves cf the red cloth to within aboat 
eight inches: f the shoulder, this portion being 
perfectly piain, giving the effect ofa smallred puff 
The vert on some of these wraps is of black far; 
agein it matches the coat and its applique garpi- 
tures, and on othors still the vert is of cream 
white clota, trimmed with very narrow braiding 
in black and gold. 


ee Inevening dress, a sty.e much used by 









map, 14 by 22 inches. 
Klondike count 
and the routes 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 
Pages, each page 11 by 14 inches. 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 


high-class modistes is a princess shape, perfectly 
emooth and close-fitting over the hips, the bodice 
portion low in the neck, with a rippling beriha 
drapery at the edge. The mousquetaire sleeves- 
reach t) the elbow, and the skirt is trimmed 


accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 





with three circular founces edged with narrow world. I[t contains a vast amount 
chiffon raching. Sliks and satins of every de- of historical, physical, educa- 
scription are used for these gow-r, alsotot crepe | tional, political and statistical 


matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious interests, 
lnterest Laws, Etc., Etc. 


de chine, veiling, silk dotted poplin, and silk and | 
Wool fancies in which chenilie effects appear. | 

ee On account of the great change in the size 
ef tne dress sleeve, it isno longer necessary, in 
making up evening wraps, to ailow for much 
extra breacth across the shoulcers, and while 
there is much elaboration about the neck in the 
way of large, picture que collars, neck ruches 


and boas of lace, ritboa and for, the space below THE UNITED STATES. — This 


Largc New Maps of 
KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the 
governmental surveys and official information. 
The Alaska map accurately locates the 
and other great gold-jields in that far-off land, 
y which they are reached. 
each country accompanies the maps. 
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A brief history of 
See our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


200 large Maps and Illustrations, and 1% 
It giv es the Population of each State and Terrt- 
tory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 
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8 left uasdorned, and itis considered better to 
show long shoulder lines than to cover the wrap 
on the upper portion with weighty accessories. 

ee The clinging effect so much desired in 
skirts is augmented by lining them with silk-warp 
cashmere instead of taffeta, as the rustle is no 
longer desirable. 


«*s Coral beads are now popularly worn with 
tailor-made gowns and on the street. They 
should be worr—several strings—on the outside 
Of the severe collar. Those of pink coral are 
preferable, and if one has not been fortunate 
enough to inherit a strand it is a matter of slight 
expense to obtain a suitable one from a jeweler. 
The beads give a needed touch of brightness to a 
dark, severely cut costume. 

a*e One sees & good number cf feather mufts 
carried. They, of course, match the boag tbat 
seem t) remain popular, although winter has 
begun in earnest. The introduction of mofts 
would certainly seem to indicate that the popa- 
lar feather boa will be worn throughent the 
winter. 

«*s A new hat ornament consists of an enam- 
elled ball studded with mock gems, and fastened 
spiral fashion ona long gilt hairpin. The ball 
sticks straight out of the knot. 


Atlas gives the Popular and Elec- 
toral _— Son ea in the 
years an by States. List 
of All the Presidente, 
we and Civil Service 


mation 


and Alaska, 


Address: 


«*e Fashionable hair ornaments are an abomina- 
tlom to those compelled to sit behind them at 





the opera or theatre. A Freneh woman’s hair 





MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 


Ticultural Productions, Mineral 


14 Inches. 


Products, Homesteaé 
for the 


ules, Statistics of Immigration, Public 
t 0 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infor 
that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER 


The Massachusetts Plouzhman, one year, 


The Woman’s Home Companion, one year 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cub: 


All for $2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled.. 
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THE HORSE. He left some excellent stock in the Granite | 
State. We are the largest — ufacturers of harness a.) 
ae carriages in the world selling to th 
4 ALLERTON, 2.99%. | r exclusively. “ 
mobs nye "T° pear | | F 3 WE HAVE NO AGENTS, DEALERS OR MIDDLEMEN, 
Very few horses whose es 8p D | ° £ | | We sell you direct from t actory at yy prtces and 
the table of champion trotting stallions have g : = | | iaitioal"eapenee, We ship anywhere for esamfvaiion. 
= ey A on, on tenat, bas ces 2 | This Elegant Team and Farm Harness for §; 
we ¢ i yt roy : ‘eo “ me | ‘s \| } i { fey 4 eer a. hae beneee it vapors aes they have fa 
; agen F bX V) to $10 in n » harness rom ae or ! | don rapt be - 
iene topar ran fri 30. ; | : ms the Sia ae ean uamns ono postal vard will — i : ‘net 
W. B. PR J 
ence several teasone why this magnis:| : | CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 22%" ELKHART, INDIA) ), 
Zz gx re c 
There are several reasons why this — 3 . 5 - 3 | 
cent son of Jay Bird bas sur as 8 eire | ~ 2.“ = d remove the tw. KI 
Steawatiecbercmapemonre| =f Gog E HUMANE 22282 Desa 
4 — = erd and that 4h §) 
4 bim. Perbaps the chief one is that he ? x see im ge ee chard mex rerd and that UK 
came — beri oo anda geuster | = hy 3 Cuts ciean on all sides, does not crush. One clipanit! 
a stronger trotting inberitance -_ yd " we: - | Fully Warranted. Descriptive circulars FREE. A. Cc. BROSIUS, Cochranvilt 
speed inheritance than any 0 e others | we: © | ; 
from Ethan Allen down to Allerton. This | : Ps F : : Oar new book 
i) | 
is easily demonstrated by tabulating bis, —S amy | (free) contains 
pedigree aud comparing it with that of any | g : e & ¢ 5 Fe fF F inf wmation on imp roy, 
or all of the others. sarpetes § SG |  eeaeang™ ment and care : 
¢ g 4s . 3 8 ge the leacing horticulturists of America, H. E. Van man, George 1. Powel! ana « 
ore Jay Bird 18 red with a ot : : Z : KE . | 8 | ponent new om. Tells abc ut our specialty ‘‘ Business Trees” —the BEST Trees, | : 
snare ry Sis sire wee Geers & § $ Se Hy g 5 | our superior system of pac’! ¢; we guarantee safe arrival aeywhere by fieight. [iy = 
Wane, wi ot ouinn pens 4 23, and 2% ; 2 . : . | ‘ trata ab: us varieties,—the best varieties,—it will assist you. Special terme to club ra‘. Ne 
an wee ae ony “hey anaes | e : 3 : = ts 5 : better trees anywhere, ne cheaper trees Stany price. 
it was made was the cham os ef: ~ i | | 
Ae weaa@ewt. Te) | | | See se : | ‘Murseryman to ISAAC C. ROCERS NURSERIES, 
d was Lady Frank. She was — ee eS Se ee, ae oye hy et ayes 
a on on Early Dawn(@22iy) The) 8 Ee f¢ EF 52 BF ge moe SS : 
latter was also by George Wilkes, hencea) =, Fe Fe 82 gs 2! G4 SE A Worid’s Record Broken. 
fall sister of Jay Bird. The are .—_ Re ze ek eo ae 55 ef ne | Saveral writers have intimated daring the A 
Frank was Mambrino Star, with a trotting | 3 FS Keo go R Bo o 8 past two years that the limit of speed of the A bie vield of both @ 
record of 2.28}. Mambrino Star was by old =e « x thoroughbred race horse had been reached. awry Ay en. ae 
Membrino Chief, and oat of Lady Falrfeld, | s° ss & = : | Some of them have expressed the opinion wild result if you p Sy 
— : ty - | that none of the racers of the present att | aed 4 
The second dam of Jay Bird was the’ - day are equa! in stamina to those of -) 
trotting mare Lady Franhlin, record 2.293.| Allerton was bred by his present owner | several years ago. Several races which 66a es 
Lady Franklin was alo trotted under the (©, W. Williams, now of Galesburg, Lil., and | have occurred daring the past year in- 
name vi Carrie. She was by Esty’s Black | was foaled in 1886. Hels a rich brown in| dicate that these writers were in error. Ip TP 
Hawk, a son of Vermont Black Hawk. | coior, stands 16 bands hich, has plenty of one of these, which occurred on the Do «Kt. pe amy. Suter 
Lady Franklin was the dam of Cottage | bone and substance, good shoulders, deep | closing day of 1898, the world’s 2}-mile Mold by all dea ' 
Girl (\rotting record 229)). Lady Frank, | barrel, stout back and loin, smooth, strong | record was redaced 53 seconds, as will be ecmmenienam Senenie. TH 
the dam of Jay Bird, was a iull sister of | goupling, powerfully muscled quarters and | seen by the following, clipped from a M. D.. Detroit. “2 
| | California paper : ] 


Cottage Girl (2.294). clean, sound hocks. He is a hearty, rugged 
Jay Bird was bred in performing an¢ (ellow, witha remarkably strong coustito- | 
producing lines. His sire, George Wilkes, | tion. His tine size, excellent conformation, | 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 1—Buckwa, bay | 
gelding, by Buckra, dam, Vewa,the property 
lof E W. Parser,rana remarkable race at 
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was a performer, and also one of the great-| good disposition and level head, together | L's ARR OME LAE B® Zo” : — = mom om, 

est producer: ever pot by Ryetente + with his great speed, wonderful courege, | et ee eae oes oe ona ‘ RSS Sess: 

pletonian. Lady Frank, the dam of Jay superior powers of endurance and rich) ' SSS 5555555552553: 

Bird, was # producer. Her sire, Mam- | breeding, make him one of the most popular | THE EX-CHAMPION TROTTING STALLION, ALLERTON, 2. 09 1-4. ag Gaesene cae — = = SSeS: $ ae 
J , —— — >- = ~ . a 








brino Star (2.284), was @ performer ard pro- | of stallions among the best judges of trotting | 





to the post in the Athenian Ciub Selline 


HA 











ducer, aud so was her dam, Lady Franklin | stock. yscaws Sl << Ty 
(2 298). Mr. Willlame =o bs aa never’ badere | A Noted Progeaitor of Speed. The evening after the sale the friend told | Manager............ 2.°6% Neponeet ........... 2.24% Stakes, value $1500, over a distance of 2} IL CoO 
Gussie Wilkes, the dam of Allerton | jraing 1 Itt Mr. Knox he would keep the filly, bat | Lockheart.. .... ..2.08¥ Mull Norwood... 0 os | miles. Expanded: hail Old Glory ! on every sex 
trained horses for speed, worked Allerton | tisdoubtfalifany other establishment | Addie De......+++++. 2.10% Orickwood.......... 2 F f \ a . come the ‘topen door’ of progress. Come 
(2.093), Is not oniy bred in producing lines. some as a two year old, and drove him a| in the world has gained a greater reputation vy a — be — pores ME. | Nuthurst,.......se0e- B12 HARM o.oo eevee 2.25 PP stay Aaa pos gone ng ee ag | keep in the van. Particulars fre 
but is herself a double producer. Besides nox, and as or the $170 which he had | Mowood «.-..+++0+-+5 2.12% Melissa.............. 2.26 | ve, while Backwa went to the post @8 PAGE WOVEN WIREFENCE CO. ADRIAN. » 
8 mile in 2.403. The season that Allerton was | for producing fast, game, successful, race- paid. Mr. Kaoxremonstrated. He assured | Sirongwood......... 214% Worumwood........ 2.25 |good as two to one. In an even ttart as i 


Allerton, she is the dam of Barnhart (2.222). | tnree years old Mr. Williams campaigned | winning, light-barness performers or the | enmanennyge 2.12% Chancewood........ 2.35% | Buockwa went to the lead and was never 











Her sire ¥ as Mambrino Boy (trotting record | | his friend that the colt was a wonder, and —— 
Hse ure sas Mambring Boy Groting root she cot and won enough Tacee with ‘him| progenitors of woh than Woodbare Farm. | hat no mould mate ie greateel miaake of Sint ekg Sur". -g ig headed, “At the mil, whieh was ran to 
broud mare sire Mambrino Patohen 58. His| pore. He was started 10 mes that sea-| by R A. Alexander, whose death occurred his lifeif he did not keep him. Ais argu-| Gienwood............ 2.13% Shadeland Bele. 1.418, he had an advantsgs of 10 - 
dam, Roving Nelly, was by the success-| Hi 1} 1867. S th “ith been th ments were of no avail, so Mr. Knox finally | Stleva F........... 2.144%  wood..............9.95% lengths and was running under a strong Fruit and- Ornamental... .".) 
dam, avin ely, eesnader's ‘Cassan|t22 Hil two best raoas were at Chlogo,|n 167, Sines then It has been the Property paid the $170 and Wook Nutwood to Califor. iment Bors BB em ---2364 poll, ‘The mile and a halt was made in TUMOR CMOS 
M. Clay Jr., which had a trotting rec | oiass fora purse of $2000. He won first, |mansged most succassfally by Lucas Brod- rn it was fortunate he did so, for he sold | & anwood......... 9.15% Eva W.............. 2.20% 2-524, — quarter - : second less FREICHT PREPAID: 
ord of 2.353, and was considered by pedigree | second and fifth heats in 2.21}, 2 24%, 2.24 | head. m a few years afterwards for $12,500. ae > meaner oe qo ee ee 2 Sample Currants mailed for “a Y 
tere ' an | VULPINE... 0 eee eeeenee OO We eee eee $ be 2 , " "2 
experts to be the best bred stallion tn the| Three days later, Aug. 23, he was started| Woodburn Farm has also gained as great | At maturity Nutwood was a very band vie 3.16  Wvodbrino.......... adie | deectnanniiaenteedines tepetetdamantanei een emme Ear. | aie 
Clay family. His sire was Cassius M. Clay, | s,ain over the same track, in the 2.27 class | distinction for the excellence of its thor- °°™® well-proportioned horse. He stood | yaserhorn.......--. 216% Addie Ds............ 2 26% -- wa —~ ‘ ng Apa —) enzths "GA. sr 49) 3 Teiai Fredonia, 
and he was the sire of the champion trot- ror three year olds, ina field of nine. This| oughbred running stock, as for its trotters. 15.2 hands high at the withere, and 16 hands | Laaste ©... ..00e0een 216% aoe Sp N.......1+.2.25% | 80d madet . — in: 58g, half a sec, » net 
ting stallion of his day, George M. Patchen | , nis also for $2000. Allerto x |over the hips. He weighed in stad condi-| Woodaut............ 9.16% Lightwood.......... 2.25% ond under Ben Holiday’s record. At the & ; ; 
{ the gamert trotters of his preety - ‘ arten wen in | Tho ccted Sense champion Lvatngte, tion 1160 pounds. He wasa dark chestnat | Sulfanel.......----. 2.16% Actuary...... nabennd 2.26 | two miles the horse had clipped two and a -~_/ : A fp 

(2.234), one 0 es | straight heats; time, 2.24, 2.21, 218%. He one of the best race horses ever produced |. 1, Laren ‘el : sed star im ferehend | Clesimtay........... 217% Ei Vaphan.......... 2.26 | half seconds off Tenbroeck’s record (against &. ww * SJ EIEDA 
=< d { Strader’s Cassius M. Clay Jr | was started twice after that in 1889, but did | in Ameries, was owned there during the last | and left hind heel white "His any sabiie | — rt Floren ~~ ene time), making the distance in 3.25 flat ; Meat smoked in a few hours with 

~ _ prt ag sire of Rysdyk’s Ang not lower his record. years of his life and died there Jaly 1, 1875. | appearance upon the track was in As aix- ae se eas... rare rs re+4 At ‘the last querter jockey Henry Martin KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 
Dietonian. His second dam was by Law-| 2 Sis four-year-old form, 1890, Allerton | Many of the trotting brood mares at Wood-| ¥ 47 14 Som. That year, 1876, he | PxB--.-.------0-0-- 2.18% Reserve Fund....... 9.96% | who had the mount on Backwa, began urg. suesten and eager then tha cla eee, Sends 
rence’s Evilpse, which was a son of the | 00k a record of 2.15} in the third heat of a/| a — enone 4 - wr Bg nog started in seven races at Cleveland, O.,and| xurignt.. ro eenaersevevond 3 2°¥2 ing his horse, although he had a lead of two ee ee ee 
noted thoronghbred four-mile race winner race which he won at Terre Haute, Ind.,| ao § probably Cue tO Parker City, Pa., and won six of them, the | jrma................. 2.15% Baywood... 227” lengths over Daisy F. Backwa neverfal- Ty, DOMEST 
American Eclipse. The latter was by | Oct. 10. He also won second and third eens neo, cos Se ante : any | fastest heat of which was 231. The follow- | Dawa................ 2.18% ane ae ...2.27 | tered, responding gamely to Martin’s call, - 2 MES ric SHEEP. 

F , ¢ ‘| ing year he won seven of the 10 races in | Fel!= ---..--.------- . edwood............ . 3 STEWART, 
Daroo, out of Miller’s Damsel, and Miller’s| in 2.173, 2.154 in a race at Lexington, Ky.. | horovg bred foundation that the trotters ‘D&yearhe won seven of the 10 races in a, ensaniennsen — wees.” a and finisned the 23 miles in 3.51 flat, World's Highest Authority on Si 
Dameel was by imported Messenger. O2t.14. He wentinto winter quarters that | from Woodburn Farm stock ha nae which he started, and reduced his record to Vo tooast op Soivan........ ott knocking 5} seconds off the best pre- “The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the b 
She was the fastest {and best race winner | season with a record of 2.134, made against | bien @ reputation for speed por te 2253. Most of the races for that year were | Wooaline...........219  "@V-----......--..897% Vous record, which was 3.56%, made of every sheepmwan in the country, The mc 
that Messenger ever got. The third dam time at Independence, la., Nov. 1. telly — in California, where he was taken about th | Grace O'Malley.....2 19% Beusb............., 227% by Spring Bok and Preakness in a dead oes ceeik Wilinan. Geeestey Fy hte 
of Strader’s Cassius M. Clay Jr. was the trotted 16 heats that year in 2.20 or better. : first of Saptember. In 1878 he continued his | +! = = seen = ee tg henngiened 2.31% heat at Saratoga, Jaly 29, 1875. Daisy F.. It treats in a practical and exhaustive m 
Charles Hadley mare, and she wasalso by| In 1891 Allerton started in three races |, [2 >°lntof siz> the trotting department of | srosting career, starting seven times, though | Suipus.......... a sq Hazelwood... ¥.g.ag | se Second horse, timed separately, rar the | {iy Ona etirabie: sve development of pe 
this farm is and has always been in the ? ve ; f 

imported, Messenger. As Abdallah, sire of against other horses. The first was at In-| three of these were against time, and he Ross8........... ... 2.1944 Bed Nutwood......¢.57% | distance in 3543, which is two seconds formation and management of flocks, larg: 
the dam ot Strader’s Cassius M. Clay Jr., dependence, Ia., where he met Nancy past considerably inferior to many in Ken- won three of his four races for that year, | Wooaboy .......... 2.19% Assaweod ee Le 2.28 better than the previous record. small. Sheep diseases and how to treat the 
was by Mambrino, thoroughbred son of tucky. its repatation has been made requeing his record to 2.23. | algy 21-54 Nemesls............ 4 48 There are several familiar names in this 7. ete ae eee tooling cf = 


Hanks and made her trot in 2.12, 2.123, 2.12 
to beathim. The next was a match race 


The growth of special sum 
or sheep and their relat 


through the superior merits of its animals. 


2.28% | pedigree of the noted record breaker. i 
Among the champion trotters bred at Wood- . ad eak Hie 


2. 
- sire is Buckra, by imp >rted Buckder. The 


sheep and lambs. 
and winter crops 


Meseer g-r, it wil! be seen that this son of His best race was at San Francisco, Cal., 
























































Old Heury Clay inherited through bisdam with the stallion Nelson, which took place | Sept. 13, 1879, when he beat Occident, 2.28 valu ature, fiber, growth, grades, prepar 
three strains of the valuable bicod cfim- as Grand Rapids, Mich., Oot. 8. He lost the nam gp Ro ed a pM cr Meg: oo Graves, Tommy Graves and St. Jalien. The we 2.8%, | dam of Backra was Marshra. She was by tien and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
ported Messer ger. first heat to Nelson in 2.13,but won the next | 4i¢,, (2 08#)and Jay-Eye-See (2.10), as well latter, though subsequently the most famous Seontee tans. aaa = aera i Planet, sire of Dame Winnie, the dam of feeding devices, hurdles, ete a tecnt a 

The third dam of Mambrino Boy was by | three in 2.144, 2.15, 2.16}. He met the stail- | = Fase agdy — A. a —— - trotter on the turf and the champion trotter —* = ae apt. Mas... 3.99 Palo Alto (3.08 §) Planet!was by Revenue. @ | development of sheep Illustrations of the dif 
Berthune, a thorovghbied son of Sidi ion Delmarch ina special race at Lexing- | \oteq brood mares bred there & She of the world, only a few weeks later was Manon.............. YW ~~~ epaaeatoen asp | com Of imported Trastes. His dam was || torent io ither subject germane to the shee, 
Hamet, ty Virginian, a son of the renowned, ton, Ky., Oot. 12, and defeated him in| : dis anced the third neat, Ovcident winning Marco Polo......... .. ja 2.29 Nina, by Boston, sire of the grat- | Wool and mutton industry. This new book, « 
Sir Archy. Thedem of Berthone was by | straight heats; time, 2.133, 215, 2.15%. He) Woodburn Farm was the home of Alex- the frst heat in 2.23, Natwood the second in | #°mestead......... 921% Rocad idge... gue | 18m Of Mand S. (2.08%). The dam of Rev- | 372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invalu 
Aratus, a son of Director, by Sir Archy,| had previously taken a revord of 200}, | ander’s Abdallah during the last two years 2,203, which is his race record, Graves the | enon sevccecece - a i ; enue was Rosalie Sumers, by Sir Charlier, oy apt yt ag ba pree dhe ee 
and his second dam was by Wilkes Potomac, | against time, at Independence, [a., Sept. 19, of the life of that noted son of Rysdyk’s third in 2233. and Nutwood the fourth | me io...............2 21% ee rn’ z.x9% 800 of Sir Archy, and Rosalie Somers’s Can | of an eminent, life-long and enthusiastic stud: 
ason of imported Diomed. Daughters of which was then the world’s champion rec- Hambletonian, and was taken fromthere by 804 fifth in 2 244,226 Oct. 25 he started | Jeannie C........... 292 penn, wutwood.-2-40%4 | was by Virginian, another son of,Sir Archy. gf SheeP life in all sheep countries, Post 
Mambrino Boy have proved very successful | ord for trotting stallions. Daring that sea- guerrilias Feb. 2, 1865, along with Bay Chief at O.kdale, Cal., against 2.153, whichj for | Ywtrose.............. 422 6k ~~ aan The second dam of Buckra was Vandalia. oe 

.2, ’ ; ee MOOG «nc ccccceee b »duress 
as producers , of, trottirg speed of # high | son he twice trotted a milein 209}, twice in patcnatin etna and et some eight years had stood as the stallion Onerryeroft......... 2.22% Gotham............. 2.s9:, >Y Vandal, a son of imported Giencoe. His MANS ACHIUSET TS PLOUGHMAN 
order. Ooe of them was the dam of the | 210, three times in 2.10) and once in 2.103. ee €!- record, though it bad been beaten a short! pa ga + gies ree MAU Hews. seeeeeeees 2.20% third dam was Victoire, by imported Mar- = ecten. Mune : 
$105,000 three-year-vld stallion Axtell (2.12).| The value of a stallion kept for stock pur- | Woodford Mambrino (2.21), the fastest time previous by Phalias and Maxey Cobb. | nerman ena aa Manloulator......-.3.9044 grave, and his fourth was Argentile, by Ber- 
Another produced St. Vincent, (2.134), aDd |» o96g ig measured by his ability to transmit | °°" of Mambrino Chief, was another On the first attempt he trotted in 219, and | Harry 7........... "299% Nouing.... ys gee | rand, son of Sir Archy. 
another was the dam of New York Central) 1, nest qualities with uniformit rage the noted trotting stallions that onthe second 2,19}. Nov. 27, at Stockton, | Yutoman ...........2.99% Nutwib ......... 999 The dam of this record breaker, Bickwa, THE ANGORA C 
(2.138). cipcinn, The aed wlaehteel a a4 stood there. Woodburn was also for sev- Cal, on the third attemptto beat 2.19, | Y#wood Wiltes.....».23 Buseed Chiertain2.20% | 1s We Wa, by Jiles Johnson; second daw, AT. 

Nora Wilkes, the second dam of Allerton, | tieg 19 speed combined with a, ini | Cal of the last years of his life the home which was the fastest mile he had then | wants comet... a i 2.0% | Rosemary, by Lisbon; third dam, Red R we, —_——— 
was by George Wilkes (2.22),.wbich has al-| endurance of a high order. This quality of the famous brood mare sire Pilot Jr. ,and trotted, after losing in 2.21, 2.214, accom- | Nuscio.............9¥3%4 Busia.............avyee | OY 'mported Gienooe, Jiles Johnson, sire “ ""verh Eattion, teaustfally Eltastraved 
ready surpassed ali the other sons of Rys-| ajways commands the highest price. There | it was at Woodburn that he got his three plished the feat by trotting in 2.18f, whieh | Autel pe............ 2.93% S-lly Granam......9.29% Of We Wa, was by Longfellow; dam by im- Peete a Roca ermgggaa 
dyk’s Hambletoniantas a perpetuator of | siways has been and always will bea ready. most noted daughters, Mies Rassell, Mid- was the fastest that he ever trotted in Senaenene henatd 2.334% em beniiines 2.20% | Dorted Sovereign; second dan, Reel, by im- | jy point or detail and corre staes. the vola 
speed. ‘Lhe records,show that the sone and! market for it. The next most valuabie| night and Waterwitch. Harold, by the sire public. ee ee on mee ported Glencoe; third dam, imported Gailo- tne most complete book publishe 1. Onapters 
daughters, grandsons and, granddavghters quality is siz2 and substance combined | of Mand 8. (2 06%), is another of the noted ‘The following year inan attempt to beat | Nuicoal............-224 Gleuwood......... 2. pade, by Catton. This Catton was the | 'mportantrurjects: Tae Origin, How to Traio, Var 
of George . Wilkes are breeding on better, | with symmetry of form. Very few trotting | Wocdbarn Farm stallions, as is also Lord 2.183 he rgain trotted at the same place ip | Nutrivos............2.94%4 — teeeteeeeeeeeees 2.29% Sire of imported Trustee. Longfellow hy “Deuneten sea See Poca Many 
that is, are producing speed, with greater | stallions can be found which are the equals | Raseell, a fail brother of Mand S. (2.089). 2.19. His only races in 1880 were against oe gga ing Ihe ee vens 520% | Was by imported Leamington. His dam f-nch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases Th. 
uniformity, than those of any other son of| of ajlerton in these respacts. He was used| 22¢two Woodburn Farm trotting stall- Santa Claus, and he was beaten in both. | ror hae y wovmih..........5.0em was by Brawner’s Ectivse, and Brawner’s rect Type, Differeat Colors, bosides iuter 
his distinguished sire. a little for stock purposes during the seasons | 928 Wbich have gained greatest renown as At Oakland, Cal, Sept. 18, it was in straight | Fuxw od............ 2.94% Wilkes Nuiwood. ...2.9% Eclipse was by American Eclipse, out of a ‘tories of how they est.dclak, play and sleep; 

The third dam of Allerton (2.093) was by | that he was campaigned, and since 1892 has | perpetuators of trotting speed were Bal- heats, the last heat «f which was in 2,18. page enon peeiiive 2.24% ~ Sohne etesiais 230 | daughter of John Henry. The second dam ee oe = ay y ave halt 
imported Consternation.» Every close sta-| peen used exclusively for that purpose. mont and Nutwood (2.184). ‘The formerwas That same day Echora, now known | yonceuod. y oan Siiccien ae | of Longfellow was by Bertrand, son of Sir Letter,” * Rats,” “A Bo-gottea Pris >avr, 
dent of the trotting breeding probiem has| j¢ was in 1893 that the first of Allerton’s| one of the handsomest and best finished asthe dam of Direct (2034), wonafour-heat; 22 ; |Archy. There are as many crosses of the Wants Sunp!'ed,” “ Attentive to Oats.” “ The 
doubtless observed that while most of the| oo; entered the 2.30 list. That year Bird | "°2* of Alexander’s Abdallab, and with the | race, redueing her record to.2 263. At Sacra-| Total, 158, of which 121 are tretiers and | A? Stst Derby winner in this pedigree asin es Oa".” "A Oat Story,” * Tae Subway Cai 
very fariest trotters end pacers bave one or) ayerton trotted to a record of 2.294, and | possible exception of Almont, his most suc- mento, a few days iater, he was again | 37 pacers. The names above which are in thes of Star Poi. ter (1.593), which of course ain te Ment ancy mary ewe poh 
more thoroughbred crosses pretty close Up, | paiga, then a two year old, took a trottin cessful as a transmitter of speed. Nat- | beaten by Santa Clans infast time; but he | italics are pacers. 's pleasing to an old Diomed crank. form adelightful gift book. Elltsd by Mr. 
the number of imported thoroughbreds from | 4of 2.20. Bird Allerton %\ wood has proved the most distinguished | won the two slowest heats. Nutwood was| Nutwood’s sonsand dancht ——— ——~. of the Walnut Ridge Farms Uorwpsay. 
qwhigh these erosseseomeare but few. These | **°** of 2. aa was got by of a'l the sons of Belmont. brought back from California, and sold in “breeding on.” Not } ehters are both * No author could be more justified in epeak 
thoroughbreds whose blood assimilate most him in his two-year-old form. During the The dam of Bslmont was Belle (dam of | 1882, through Peter C. Kelloge & Co., at . t ens than 117 of bia) TWO WAGONS AT ONE PRICE his se ected topic, as one having authority 

season of 1894 Prince Allerton took a record : sons have already sired 230 speed. The M. James in appearing as an expositor 
readily with trotting bicod have been aptly | of 228%, makirg three of his - McCardy’s Hambietonian, 2 263), by Msm- Private sale, for $12,500, to J. C. MoFerran, | :ots) number of 230 performers got by hl * Angors, for thousasds of deautifu! «pects 
termed by.some sme writers plastic. | the 230. list. Four of his get pond 2 brino Chief. His second dam was Belle then of Louteville, Ky., and at the closing-| .ons to date is £06. of whic 317 = he . Md ft ae - great convenience #niasay. these lovely creatures owe not only their ex 
As already: remarked, the number of this! “ —- 3 . 1088. aivine hil red Lupe, by Brown’s Bel!founder. The blood out sale at Glenview, in 1882, he was pur- and 189 are pacers It will! a b ed _ wegon. Trey save more than halt og ioral - ~ “s sanieoeee an a 
plastic sort is limited, jadging by the trot- \* ° = = ft , m at that /jines of Brown’s Ball‘founder were very Chased by H. L. and F.D. Siout of Dabague, the percentage et observed that | jaxaing in bsuling manure, psy, grain, ¢ rp foo. oot snail Semmmeiienas te Page oped 
ters and pacers: with \horongt bred crosses |“"™° ® total of seven 230 performers, | similar to those of the Charles Kent mare, 1@., for $22,000, who kept him antil his 4 pacere 2ot by his sone ie | der, #4 stones, oo. The wan who alreaty | care, it being, in fact, work thit le indi nem. 

six of which were trotters. Daring the : ’ quite large. His sons differ greatly in this has a& wagon may have one of «., g, » 8 work that is indi 
close up. which have distt: gnished them- h the dam of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. His death, which occurred Das. 4, 1896. respect, howeve Some tf these low bandy wagons at the avy ow erof oneof the valuable and bea 
selves as | world’s record breakerre. ‘ihey a faye have been | sire was imported Bellfounder. His dam| Asa sire of 2.30 performers, Natwood now sani all se ntiin eamee of them ast ~— Additional cost for x get "Sean cade 
Rave Grae CANES eee Meeies See his et that have taken record ry Of was Lady Allport, and she was by Mam- outranks any other stallion that ever lived, proportion of pacers a Wheels. with eitaer dict en “cats will be wind to pukn—llewee 5. "anod 
ger, Trustee, Dicmed, | Mergrave,’ Gienove, or na to date is 58, includip es of 2.30 Or | brino, the thoroughbred son of imported excepting Electionser, and it is probable | , tigger sp kes, with broad Dumd Animals, Boston. sicmieidinemaea 
Seag ull, Copsternation and # ‘ew otbers. . - ‘s 2 g pacer Ail Measenger. which got Abdallah, sire of that at no dista it day his 2.30 performers | Darvghters of Nutwood have already faced ‘ire, are made to fit any “Itisausefal volame, both for the own: 

Faro (2.294). Following are their names Ryasdyk’ |gained a great reputatior ° exile. You can convert your Angoraard other cats. It - 

Messenger is gencraliy ecknowledged a8 | 444 records. Those in italics are pacers: ysdyk’s Hambietonian. The second dam will outnumber thore of that famons ron of | ie on 88 producing old wrgon to @ low, ban’y | fully illustrated.”—dur fe tastefu'ly 
he Geuntetn bead of thn. Ametienn tone. a 8: of Brown’s Belifounder wasby Tippoo Saib, Hawbletonian and Green Mountain Maid. dams. The total number of 2 30 performers ren in @ fw mome n'a t'ms. + ustrated.”"—Our Feliow Creatures 
Aside from Messenger, the name of imported | Gayton...........--- BIG = SAtOMG, 000.000. 0ccccee 2.241% another thoroughbred son of imported Mes- Qaitea proportion of his fast ones, how-| produced by them to date ia 125, and 110 of | cenenean one ak me Ry iam ae oe ee ly "ons , 

Dio med occurs. with greater (fequency in Alves sccevenes sees po har Donna..... .2.25 sengor, and his third dam was a daughter of ever, are pacers. This is not surprising, them are trotters. The fastest trotter to . the Elre’ri Whe el Co , box 64 | Ameriean Cultivator, Boston. y il 
the pedigrees: of the: fastest trotiers and aim a osonan a a pesésavenall 5.25% imported Messenger. This shows that the for his dam’s sire was by the fast Canadian the creditof avy of his “anghters ta the R-- ped 4 or Belen n fuily | Intwo different bindings, price #2 aid 3 
pacers than|that of.any ovher,or, in fact, a'l | annie Allerton.....2.15% G@ieneila............ seen dam of Brown’s Bellfounder waseven more pacer Pilot. Natwood’s 2.30 list to date ig | /2"@* Ferm stallion Arion (2.07), sire of Weg n+, Ki cirle Reed Cockers, ets nnGD | bald. For sale by booksellers generally, «1 
other imported, thorcughbreds., Imported | Preeision.........--. oa We 2.25% Strongly inbred to imported Massenger than as follows: Nico (4) (2.083). The percentage of trotters JAMES BROTHER <, Pubtind: 
Consternation,' which’got, the third dam of | Allercyoue......... 21744 Kellar. ........... 226% | Was One Eye, the.dam of Rysdyk’s Ham- produced by Natwood’s “anghters is 88. 5 (320 washiagtos Siree:, Howe 
Allerton, sired the dem of Great Eastern, — 5 pea ae jf r oe —— Weegee: 2.2714  Dletonian. es aaa hie The percen'aze of trotters got by his sons DON T SWEA F aie Tost _ 

which bolds the ‘world’s trotting record to | Atie-tive...........- 2.13% yevens........... 95000 Belmont was never raced, but it is stated Is about 62§ which ts considerably less than | ee Mi Nothing like starting right. 

saddle, 2.1°3. His recoid to Laipese je 2.18 | B na Allertun..... aoe mame 2.27% | apon good authority that he showed ability | Horse Owners Should Use that from his daughters. | & On. eee right 

Consterpation slro! got the second dam of | “4rbor.....-----+-+ yy  Naeonpene: ¥28 | to trot close to 230. if we remember cor-| GOMBAULT'S | One of Natwood’s best bred sons is Wood-| = ims _ie ia lie 

Trin ket (2.14),.and ibe great broad mare | Ltsete sss BM acne rectly, he trotted trials in about 2.28. C a | brio (2.254), beught in Kentacky <a 8} ; ey Mate eliable Incubator, 

Toto. Imerin®......++ 2.20 Mart Allertov.....2.98 In 1869, Miss Russell, then four yea austic | two year oid by the late B. D. Whicomb, | Pe soce the oer ty tmp, the Retiabh 

Im ported Consternation traces directly  McAllerton.......... 2200 AddB........ 20000000. 2.28% Was mated with Belmont, and in 71810 = | and kept fer stock purposes ia New ome a Sah Wk on + fogin stam tat tela 

through , Confederate, Comus, Trampator, a maga Doone siinianid 248% prodaced a chestnut colt now known as | | shire. C.nstaering the locality in which be| RELIABLE INCB. & BROODER CO. Box B 69 Quincy, til. 
Con ductor, Matchem{ ard \Cade to the re-| prince allerton....221% Too Soon. ane Natwood (21*%), whose likeness appears | a Salhi pee stood, Woocbrino bas proven himeelf | 7 jini 
nowned Godolptin Arabian.) Confederate, | Junero...............229% Bird Atlerton......299%4 above. Miss Rassell was by Pilot Jr., out | - one of the most successful of Nutwo d’s| 
the sire of Covsternation, was out of Mari. | Freno-s Jane.......2.82%4 Ad Faro. ......s.0e. 229% of Sally Rassell, a thoroughbred danghter The Great French Veterinary Remedy | sone as asire of speed. He is now credited | 
tornes, whose, sire was Cervantes. Har mt talaga ce -»-# 26*4 | of Boston, and the most intensely inbred to | A SAFE, SPEEDY AND | with 14 in the 2.30 ilst, 11 of which are trot-| , 4 
dam was ‘by Str Peter, and her second dam = riorence Bromlee..2.94 John Russey...... “oom ' Imported Diomed of any animal that cap be POSITIVE CURE | ters. | i 
was got by old, imported Diomed long ba- | Besse Allerton ..... 2.2444 Miauche Allerton... 29% | found inthe Sind Book. As a three year * | Itlooks now ss thongh that when ‘the! “ane. 
fore he was. bre ught to America. Comus, a seascecotooene " om pe es Allerton....2.23 % old Miss Rassell trotted a trial mile in 2.44. A —emex=e returns are all in Natwood’s daughters will | 
the grandsire of imported ,Consternation, | 1 yay allerton......8.94%4 Indell.......... 980 Nutwood was Miss Rassell’s first foal. crypared | have the credit of prodacing a greater num- THE BUSINESS HE! 
was out of Young \Giantess, and she, too, Feura. ...........-. 2.24Y%_ Katie A........ccccs 2.30 When a yearling he was sold at public sale yy 5.5 | ber of the new 2 30 performers of 1898 than : 
was an Englend-bred’dangbter of imported Total, 46 trotters, 18 pacers. at Woedburn. The purchaser was the late ex-Veteri- | hose of avy other sire. Oar books already Breeding and Feeding Poultry for [0 
Diomed. This Comus, ontof. Young Giant- | J. W. Kacx, then agiass manafacturer of AL show 10 trotters and one pacer to their A condensed practical encyclopedia of p' " 
ess, a daughter cf old Diomed, sired the! The above list shows that 16 of Allerton’s | Pittsburg Pa. The price, if we are cor- anne credit. Asa brood mare sire Natwood ont goatrys - By 26 practical altryc en. P 
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